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REVIEWS 


An Account of the present state of the Island 
of Puerto Rico. By Colonel Flinter. 
London: Longman & Co. 


Tue design of this work is to make known 
the great and growing importance of the 
Spanish insular colonies in the western 
hemisphere—to urge on the Spanish govern- 
ment the importance of immediately recog- 
nizing the independence of the South Ame- 
rican Republics, and to lay before the British 

ople the practical results of free negro 
abour in Puerto Rico. Colonel Flinter en- 
joyed favourable opportunities for making 
correct observations, and he availed himself 
of them. Every page of his work bears the 
stamp and impress of truth,—he describes 
accurately what he had investigated patient- 
ly, and his work is, consequently, a mine of 
useful knowledge to those who wish to ac- 
quire practical information respecting the 
West Indies. 

The island of Puerto Rico was, for more 
than three centuries, the Spanish Botany 
Bay; it was a penal colony, supported at a 
vast expense; its internal resources were 
neglected, and its trade virtually prohibited. 
In 1815 a salutary code of laws encouraged 
the planters to improve their estates, by re- 
moving all restrictions on the sale of their 
produce; and the happiness that resulted 
from this boon preserved the island for Spain, 
when the continental colonies threw off their 
allegiance. The year 1823, however, may 
justly be considered as the era from which 
Puerto Rico must date its prosperity ; many 
wealthy merchants, terrified by the excesses 
of the continental republicans, sought a re- 
fuge in the island, and its population was still 
further increased by the natives of Old Spain, 
whom the new republics, with very question- 
able policy, had expelled from their territo- 
ries. The capabilities of the island are said 
to be very great. Its salubrity is, in some 
degree, proved, by the healthy condition of 
the soldiers employed in garrisoning it; 
but Colonel Flinter justly argues that the 
climate is not the sole cause of the compara- 
tively low rate of mortality in the Spanish 
army :— 

“The Spanish soldier suffers less, and the 
British soldier more, from the effects of the 
West India climate, than those of any other 
nation. This may partly be attributed to the 
climate of Spain being warmer than that of 
England, and partly to the habitual abstinence 
of the Spanish soldier, who consumes little 
animal food, while the British soldier receives 
a large allowance of animal food and spirituous 
liquors. It is calculated that the French lose 
fifteen per cent. of their troops in the West In- 
dies, and the British a still greater number. I 
recollect to have seen an English regiment of 
1200 strong, which, in the course of the three 
autumnal months, lost 500 men in Jamaica, 
notwithstanding all the care and attention with 
¥hich the British troops are attended to in the 

pitals; and the average deaths of the British 
oops in the island of Trinidad, on an average 





of five years, was 37 per cent. according to the 
government returns.” 


The highest praise is bestowed on the 
moral and social character of the islanders ; 
crime is scarcely known in Puerto Rico, 
which, within the memory of man, was a 
receptacle for the refuse of the Spanish gaols. 
The worst vice is cock-fighting, which ap- 
pears to be a national passion. The follow- 
ing description of one planter and his family 
is said to be a fair specimen of the general 
character of the Xivaros :— 


“* Riding out one afternoon in the country, I 
was overtaken by one of those sudden showers 
of rain so common in tropical climates. -I fled 
for shelter to the nearest house, which happen- 
ed to be the cottage of a poor Xivaro. It was 
on the slope of a little hill, surrounded by 
plaintain trees, which did not appear to be care- 
fully cultivated ; and a large patch of sweet po- 
tatoes was close by. I placed my horse without 
ceremony under the projecting roof. I entered 
the humble dwelling with the usual salute, which 
is the same as in Ireland, ‘ God save all here ;’’ 
which was courteously answered by the man of 
the house, who seemed to be about forty years 
of age. He was dressed in a check shirt and 
wide linen drawers. He was coiled up in a 
hammock of such small dimensions that his 
body was actually doubled in two; one foot 
rested on the ground, with which he propelled 
the hammock to and fro; and at intervals with 
his great toe he turned a large sweet potatoe, 
which was roasting on a few embers placed on 
a flag on the ground close to him, and which no 
doubt was intended for his evening meal. He 
had a guitar in his hand, from which he pro- 
duced sounds which appeared to me discordant, 
but seemed to please him exceedingly. On my 
entrance he turned on his side and offered me 
the hammock, which of course I refused to ac- 
cept. Two small children, perfectly naked, were 
swinging to and fro in another small hammock 
and greedily devouring large roasted plantains. 
The woman of the house was squatted on the 
floor, feeding four game-cocks, which were 
lodged in the best part of the house, while the 
husband every now and then would warn her 
not to give them too much corn or too much 
water. They received me with an urbanity un- 
known to the peasantry of northern Europe. 
They placed a large leaf of the palm tree over 
my saddle to protect it from the rain; and 
pressed me to sit down in the kindest manner. 
The host was very communicative: he gave me 
the whole pedigree of his game-cocks, and enu- 
merated the battles they had won. He pointed 
one out to me which he said was ‘ a most deli- 
cate bird,’ an expression made use of by the 
Xivaros to denote its great value; and he con- 
cluded by offering it to me asa present. Indeed, 
a Xivaro would form a very poor opinion of a 
person who could not discuss the merits of a 
game-cock. On going away they offered me 
their cabin with as much politeness as if it had 
been a palace, and hoped to see me again. I 
was forcibly struck with the native courtesy of 
these people ; and it gratified me to observe the 
content and happiness they enjoy, without a 
thought for the present or a care for the future, 
—without wants, without wishes, without am- 
bition.” 


The Colonel recommends the Spanish go- 





vernment to establish a system of protecting 
duties, just at the moment that the world has 
been convinced of their absurd inefficiency. 
His reasoning, however, is founded on an 
anecdote worth quoting :— 

“It may be asked, why do the colonies of 
France and England consume so much of the 
produce and manufactures of the mother coun- 
tries, to the exclusion of the produce and ma- 
nufactures of other powers, while the colonies 
of Spain consume so small a proportion of the 
produce of the Peninsula? The answer is very 
simple. The French and English protect their 
native industry and manufactures, by putting 
heavy duties on every class of foreign industry 
or manufactures that should come in competi- 
tion with their own. Besides, the French and 
English have a species of national vanity, which 
makes them think their own manufactures su- 
perior to those of other nations; while, on the 
contrary, in Spain and her colonies there is a 
kind of mania for foreign goods, even, in many 
instances, when these are inferior to the same 
articles manufactured in the Peninsula. The 
industrious Catalans have been obliged to adopt 
the plan of putting labels on their goods, with 
the words ‘ London,’ or ‘ Paris,’ in order to 
be able to sell them to any advantage. I have 
observed frequently, both in this island and in 
Cadiz, persons enter a shop in order to purchase 
hats. Their first care was invariably to read 
the label on the inside, without even examining 
the quality. If they happen to see Barcelona, 
or any other Spanish manufacturing town in- 
scribed therein, such is their contempt for the 
manufactures of their own country, that they 
put them aside, without so much as inquiring 
the price. A few days after the shopkeeper put 
on a label, with ‘ London,’ or ‘ Paris,’ on the 
very same hats; and they were sold immediately 
at a high price, and praised to the skies for their 
flexibility, lightness, colour, and quality.” 


It is not just to call this a ridiculous pre- 
judice. From many causes, and from none 
more than systems of monopolies and pro- 
tecting duties, the Spanish manufactures 
were, and probably are, both dear and bad ; 
there are countless instances of a perverted 
taste for foreign luxuries, but nothing short 
of a long-established superiority will induce 
a nation to import absolute necessaries. We 
can relate an anecdote, a little more perti- 
nent, we think, illustrating the impolicy of 
the protective system. A friend of ours, who 
was lately in South America, asked an old 
Guacho “ What good did you get by the re- 
volution?” —“ Look, sir,” was the reply, 
“before the revolution, a bad cotton shirt 
would sometimes cost me fifteen dollars, now 
I can get a shirt for less than one.” 

The humanity with which the Spaniards 
treated their slaves is well known, but equal 
publicity has not been given to the gratitude 
and fidelity which the slaves evinced in re- 
turn. The following is highly honourable 
to both parties :— 

“No stronger proof can be adduced to show 
the humane treatment of the Spaniards to their 
slaves, than a view of the revolution of South 
America. During the sanguinary struggle that 
took place in that unfortunate country, the 
revoiutionary party often proclaimed liberty to 
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the slaves, to induce them to take up arms 
against the royal government. Far from taking 
advantage of this offer, all of them, with very 
few exceptions, remained on the estates, hiding 
themselves in the woods on the approach of the 
enemy; or they followed the fortune of their 
masters in emigration, or shared their dangers 
in the field. It is a fact equally true and worthy 
of remark, that the slaves belonging to a master 
who was a royalist invariably adhered to his 
principles, whilst, on the other hand, the slaves 
of the insurgents clung firmly to them through 
all the vicissitudes of revolutionary fortune. 
Again, when the whole slave population of the 
French part of the island of St. Domingo rose 
en masse, and destroyed everything and every 
white person they could lay hands on, it is a 
most remarkable fact, and speaks more in favour 
of the treatment of the Spaniards to their slaves 
than volumes of argument, that the Spanish 
negroes, who were close to the revolted French 
negroes in the same island, remained perfectly 
tranquil. They followed their usual occupations; 
and it was not until the constitution of the year 
1820 had been established in the Peninsula, 
that Spanish St. Domingo fell a prey to the re- 
public of Hayti. But, even then, when many 
white families emigrated, the slaves that could 
escape from the vigilance of the law which pro- 
hibited their emigration, followed their masters.” 

We must also make room for the following 
interesting anecdote :— 

“« The fidelity evinced by the slaves, and their 
honesty, under most trying circumstances, have 
often formed a strange contrast with their state 
of bondage. My father-in-law, Don Francisco 
Aramburco, was one of the wealthiest landed 
proprietors and ship-owners in Caraccas. In 
1813, when the independent party drove the 


royalists out of the country and were fast press- 
ing on the capital, he had upwards of 200,000 
dollars in silver, which in the confusion he could 
not carry with him; and there was no alterna- 
tive between the money falling into the hands 


of the enemy, or confiding it to his slaves. He 
had a coffee estate in the centre of an elevated 
ridge of mountains, five leagues from the city; 
thither was the money conveyed at night, under 
the care of two old black Africans, and buried 
in a room in the house. My father-in-law emi- 
grated with his family to the island of Curagao, 
in which I was in garrison. A year and a half 
afterwards, when the royal troops regained pos- 
session of the country, he returned, and found 
his money safe. In 1817, Don Francisco went 
to Spain, and carried with him the two faithful 
slaves, to whom he gave their liberty and a re- 
ward. These men are now in Cadiz.” 

At the present moment, the question as to 
the practicability of cultivating the West In- 
dies by the labour of free negroes, is of such 
importance that we cannot pass by the evi- 
dence of so intelligent a witness :— 

“ T have already stated, that the sugar cane 
is cultivated by the labour of free men in Puerto 
Rico; I shall now bring additional proofs to show 
that it is also cultivated elsewhere by the same 
means. In the island of Margarita, formerly 
belonging to Spain, now forming a part of the 
republic of Colombia, all the sugar cane is raised 
by free labour; and all the sugar and molasses 
made, and rum distilled, are produced by free 
Jabourers. It is true that the island does not 
produce a sufficient quantity of these articles 
for its own consumption, but this does not alter 
the question; it yields as much, or perhaps 
more, at present, than it did when cultivated by 
slaves. I speak not from hearsay: I have 
visited that Island—I have been on every plan- 
tation—and I have observed the exertions and 
the industry of the free labourers. I shall only 
offer one example in this place in corroboration 
of this fact. A friend of mine, an Englishman, 
Doctor Emery, rented an estate in Margarita, 





in the year 1824, from the Colombian govern- 
ment ; it was called the Estancia, and is situate 
in the centre of the island, in the valley of Pa- 
raguachi. When the island was in possession 
of Spain, the estate belonged to a convent of 
monks; and on it were from fifty to sixty slaves. 
The republicans drove the monks off the island : 
the able-bodied slaves, in order to obtain their 
freedom, enlisted in the victorious army, and the 
estate became the property of the new govern- 
ment. The lands were divided among a great 
many poor persons, who paid a rent in kind, 
and the whole was rented to one person, who 
received the rents of the under-tenants, and 
paid government a certain yearly sum. One of 
the conditions under which the tenants held 
these lands was that they were obliged to sell to 
the head landlord, at harvest time, all the canes 
they might have raised, at a valuation. When 
I visited Margarita in June, 1827, there were 
upwards of a hundred families living on the 
lands, each with a comfortable cottage, a field of 
cane, Indian corn, and plantains, all most care- 
fully cultivated. They worked for a shilling a 
day on the property of the landlord; and the 
young men who had no family to support, hired 
themselves as labourers, by the month, for about 
a pound sterling. ‘They made sugar, distilled 
rum, and performed all the laborious work 
formerly done only by slaves; thus the landlord 
had his cane planted and cut without any 
trouble, and each tenant cultivated his plot of 
land with care, for on his industry depended 
the comforts of himself and family. I have 
heard old and intelligent neighbours say, that 
the estate thus cultivated produced considerably 
more than when in possession of the monks, 
and worked by slaves. All the sugar cane raised 
on that island is cultivated precisely in the same 
manner. There were six stills for making rum 
constantly at work, managed by free labourers, 
and supplied with sugar and molasses from the 
fields of the small tenants.” 


The following calculations, if accurate, and 
we see no reason to doubt their correctness, 
prove that free labour is more profitable to a 
colony than a system of slave cultivation :— 

** According te a calculation which is consi- 
dered to be correctly made, the island of Jamaica 
exported in 1823, with 342,382 slaves, 1,417,758 
quintals of sugar, which was a year of great 
fertility in the West Indies; and Puerto Rico, 
with 45,000 slaves, at the highest calculation, 
produced 414,663 quintals: therefore Jamaica, 
with a number of slaves nearly nine times 
greater, yielded only about 34 times more sugar, 
which clearly shows that free labour in Puerto 
Rico, contributes largely to produce even sugar. 
To the number of free labourers only can this 
difference be attributed, for it must be acknow- 
ledged that although the soil of Jamaica is not 
so tertile as that of Puerto Rico, yet the culti- 
vation of the cane is much better understood. 
In the same year, the three British islands of 

3arbadoes, St. Vincent’s, and Grenada, which, 
with the exception of Jamaica, produce most 
sugar of all the British Antilles, with the labour 
of 128,000 slaves, yielded 794,567 quintals of 
sugar; that is to say, that with more than three 
times the number of slaves, they produced less 
than double the quantity of sugar raised in one 
year in Puerto Rico. The same year, the whole 
of the British West India colonies, with 627,000 
slaves, yielded only 3,005,366 quintals of sugar ; 
which proves that with 15} times more slaves, 
they only produced 7} times more sugar than 
Puerto Rico. In 1821, 428,962 quintals of sugar, 
20,758 quintals, 96 lbs. of coffee, and 1320 
quintals of cotton, were produced in the Island 
of Guadaloupe, by the labour of 87,998 slaves; 
while Puerto Rico, with about half the number 
of slaves, moderately worked and humanely 
treated, produced, besides the quantity of sugar 





already stated, 25,000 quintals of coffee, 34,163 


quintals of tobacco, and 9166 quintals of cotton, 
together with cattle, pepper, rice, and many 
minor productions. This simple enumeration 
of facts is sufficient to establish the advantages 
arising from, and the extent of, free labour jn 
Puerto Rico.” 

We have been greatly pleased with this 
work, and sincerely wish that an equally 
intelligent observer would describe for us the 
other islands of the West Indies, and espe- 
cially Cuba and Hayti. 


An Essay on the Archaiology of Popular 
English Phrases and Nursery Rhymes, 
By John Bellenden Ker. Southampton; 
Fletcher. 

The Times has been sporting on this manor, 

and has hardly left a feather unruffled : we 

must, therefore, be content with a long shot. 

The theory put forward in this strange 
work may be very briefly told. English and 
Anglo-Saxon (says Mr. Ker) were sister lan- 
guages, and must have been, at one time, 
identical. Anglo-Saxon and Low-Saxon 
(what is now called Dutch) were the same; 
therefore, English and Dutch must have 
been at one time also the same. This being 
assumed, Mr. Ker proceeds to render our 
popular, and, as he says, unmeaning phrases 
into Dutch, and thence back again into 
meaning, and the result is, that ‘‘ Hie! diddle, 
diddle,” and “ Diccory, diccory, dock,” et id 
genus omne, turn out to be bitter satires 
againstthe church. The proceeding isstrange, 
and the result startling ; but, to quiet all sus- 
picion, Mr. Ker assures the reader, that no 
Dutch “ words have been employed which are 
not justified by written authorities in that 
language.” 

Now, had Captain Ross favoured us with 
translations into the language spoken in 
Boothia, we might have considered ourselves 
under obligations to him, even though con- 
scious that there were some awful blunders, 
But, when a man professes a knowledge of 
the language of a people, living within a few 
hours’ sail of our own shores, and we find 
him utterly ignorant of that language, we are 
certainly not bound to observe towards him 
the same considerate indulgence. 

We do not mean to enter into the theo- 
retical views of Mr. Ker—those might have 
been, under other circumstances, a subject of 
inquiry ; for we have not the slightest hesi- 
tation in stating at the outset, that he is alte- 
gether ignorant of Dutch—of the language, 
either as spoken or written in Holland. Nay, 
that there is scarcely any phrase in his book, 
purporting to be Dutch, which has the slightest 
resemblance to that language. In all theva- 
riety of proverbs and sentences which he gives 
as Dutch, there is scarcely one which could 
be understood by a Dutchman ; and we are 
willing to let this question be decided by re- 
ference to any man conversant with the lan- 
guage, or by any native, of whatever grade 
in society, from the industrious people who 
supply Billingsgate with eels, up to the Pleni- 
potentiary of His Majesty the King of Hol 
land. 

If Mr. Ker really labours under the be 
lief that he does understand Dutch, then We 
suspect that the question must be deter 
mined by others than critics, and that Mr. 
Ker’s brother will shortly ask his friend the 
Lord Chancellor for his opinion on the sub- 
ject; but, in plain sincerity, has not Mr. 
Ker been himself imposed on by some ar 
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member of the numerous Dousterswivel 
tribe?—or, is the book intended to raise a 
pational laugh at our national expense ’—for 
assuredly it will furnish a rare opportunity 
for scorn and derision to all the dwellers on 
the banks of the Zuider Zee, who are con- 
yersant with English literature. 

It does happen that many, perhaps the 
greater part of the English proverbs and 
sentences quoted by Mr. Bellenden Ker, 
have their exact counterpart in Dutch; and 
nothing but a total ignorance of the latter 
language could have prevented him, or his 

rompters (for, as we said before, there is 
such air air of sincerity about the work, that 
we cannot persuade ourselves it is the coin- 

e of his own brain), from seeing that a lite- 
yal translation might instantly be made, and 
that there was not the least occasion for the 
far-fetched and silly explanations which he 
endeavours to palm upon his readers. 

For instance, the first proverb which he 

notes is, ‘ Zo take the bull by the horns.” 
This he translates and re-translates, and then 
tells us that it means “‘ he seduces, or decoys 
the understanding by reason (argument) ; 
or more literally, he charms or enchants the 
head by the ears.” Now, bull in English is 
bul in Dutch, horns is horens. What he says 
about a supposed Dutch verb ¢o ¢ock is utter 
nonsense, and so indeed is the whole of: the 
explanation. In the real meaning of the 


proverb there is no question about decoying or 
seducing, or charming any one: again, tocken 
isnot, as he says, to seduce or charm; the 
truth is, that it is not Dutch at all. 

It would be tedious and absurd to go 


through Mr. Ker’s whole work after this 
fashion. We shall, therefore, content our- 
selves with some half dozen specimens from 
the opening pages, in proof of his ignorance 


of the Dutch language, on a knowledge of 


which the truth of his theory must rest. 

“ Te putten de noose uit afjonst.” 

“ Hij is uit aen de gelde bosse.” 

* De man is handsaem in hof.” 

“ Tjver doght haest’es deghe.”’ 

“Set er begeerte aen gehoor's vack, end gij wel 
reedt toe ’t evel.” 

This Dutch then, we do not hesitate to 
assert, is sheer nonsense—mere sound with- 
out meaning—in fact, nothing different from 
abracadabra, which may be Dutch for any 
thing Mr. Ker knows to the contrary. Briefly 
we may add, that nearly every sentence thus 
put forward as Dutch throughout the work 
is of the same character, and would be just 
as unintelligible to the citizens of Amster- 

m as to the natives of Timbuctoo. 

But, to enable such of our readers as are 
unacquainted with Dutch, to form an opinion 
for themselves, we shall select a sentence in 
which the similarity of language is obvious; 
for example, “ As still as a mouse,” is, in 
Dutch, “ Zoo stil als een muis,” and the sig- 
ification corresponds exactly. Mr. Bellen- 
den Ker, however, informs us, that the 
meaning is, as noiseless as the incoming per- 
ception of the mind; as secret as the stroke of 
@ thought, as inaudible as the goings on of the 
mind, Nonsense! there is no more of these 
shallow metaphysics in the Dutch proverb 
than in the English ; the words, as the rea- 
der may observe, are nearly the same in 
both languages, and their meaning is perfectly 
identical . However, as there is a spice of 
good in things evil, so among the host of 
Dutch proverbs which Mr. Ker misinter- 
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prets, there is one which he translates cor- 
reetly—here it is :— Het schort hem in de 
bol,”—He is wrong in the head. And his 
book is an illustration of what a man wrong 
in the head may sometimes do—viz. write on 
subjects of which he is totally ignorant ; and 
Mr. Ker may rest assured that every Dutch- 
man into whose hands his work may chance 
to fall, will, after reading it, exclaim, ‘‘ Het 
schort hem in de bol”—He is wrong in his 
head. 


France, Social, Literary and Political. By 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 

{Second Notice.] 
Or the several distinct portions, or disserta- 
tions, contained in Mr. Bulwer’s volumes, the 
article on ‘Crime,’ will probably prove the 
most interesting to the reflecting reader, 
though it is, in fact, little more than “a 
reading” upon Mons. Guerry’s statistical 
tables. In our remarks on that work, (vide 
Atheneum, No. 303) we noticed the conclu- 
sions to which Mons. Guerry seemed to lead 
—that crimes increase with the spread of in- 
formation. Of this inference Mr. Bulwer 
approves : he remarks, that 

“It is not, then, merely on account of M. 
Guerry’s figures that I think the conclusion at 
which he arrives probable, and likely to be just. 
No one ever yet pretended to say that in Italy, 
where there was most civilization during the 
middle ages, there was the least crime ;” [what 
can this possibly have to do with the argument ?] 
“and I do not place much faith in the philosopher 
who pretends that the knowledge which deve- 
lopes the passions is an instrument for their sup- 
pression ; or that where there are the most de- 
sires there is likely to be the most order, and 
the most abstinence in their gratification. It is 
more candid and more wise for the advocate 
of knowledge to take a larger and a broader 
ground; to admit at once the existence of two 
principles. by which the world has ever yet been 
divided—to admit that the sources of power and 
pleasure are also the sources of crime and vice 
—that where there is good there will be evil; 
for nature is governed by one law, and the stream 
of civilization but resembles that mysterious 
river which folds the crocodile in the same wave 
that is also charged with the golden seeds that 
shall fertilize the soil.” 

This quotation affords a tolerable specimen 
of the more prominent defects which beset 
Mr. Bulwer’s reasonings. Here is a mixture 
of truth and error, a deceptive glitter of 
what is only half-thinking,—the whole con- 
cluded by a “ foolish figure” about “ the cro- 
codile” and “ the golden seeds,” which means 
nothing, and illustrates nothing. Mr. Bulwer 
speaks of “the knowledge which developes 
the passions,” as if knowledge and passion 
were simple entities; just as he might say, 
sulphuric acid effervesces with carbonate of 
potash. Does he not know that there are 
different kinds of knowledge, having different 
bearings on the passions? and that there are 
different passions differently affected by the 
same developement of intelligence ? Human 
conduct is a conjoint result of the physical 
constitution of the subject as to particular 
passions—of the externals which excite those 
passions—and of the sum of the individuai’s 
knowledge, enabling him to combine the 
present with the past and the future. Where 
the passions are strong, or where the excite- 
ments are violent, man can make little effec- 
tive use of this acquired knowledge: reason 
may convince, but it will not always deter- 





mine. But it is the peculiar characteristic 
of civilization to break down the force of 
particular passions, by —s desires. 
The strength of one passion is the weak- 
ness of the others; and civilization, by 
opposing one tendency to another, dimi- 
nishes the violence of all. It is this state of 
mind especially that calls for intellectual illu- 
mination; and, fortunately, it is precisely 
where civilization is advanced, that the desire 
for education is active, and that knowledge 
is diffused. It is a manifest absurdity, then, 
to assert, that in a complicated state of society 
the man who can read and reflect is, ceteris 
paribus, more likely to go wrong than he 
who cannot. ‘The error in Mr. Bulwer’s 
reasoning, supported, as it is supposed to be, 
by Mons. Guerry’s figures, is this: that in 
adding up the crimes of certain civilized 
districts, they both overlook the sum of vir- 
tues co-existent with them. In Paris, for 
instance, there are a thousand obvious rea- 
sons why petty larceny offences should, in- 
dependently of education, be more numerous 
than in the dandes near Bordeaux. But, per 
contra, what an infinitely greater sum of pro- 
bity, fidelity, industry, and forbearance exists 
in any one street in the capital, than can be 
mustered in any simpler aggregation of the 
species. 

Again, the best possible education can do 
little for morals or happiness where the ne- 
cessities of the moment press so hard as to 
shut out all consideration of the past and the 
future. Society must have insured a daily 
supply of food, before it can find leisure to 
be wise and just; and the same is true of 
individuals. Equal education, therefore, if 
under such circumstances equal education 
were possible, would be inefficient to virtue, 
where excessive inequality of wealth prevails. 
What is commonly called education more 
especially (that is, reading and writing), is 
of no use to a population so poor as to have 
neither time for reading, nor accounts for 
recording. These acquirements, per se, 
make no real change in the condition of the 
man, and therefore cannot be expected to 
influence his conduct. How vague, then, 
must be any conclusion respecting education 
when it is viewed per se, and without refer- 
ence to other agencies. Of the inefficiency 
of mere reading and writing, Mr. Bulwer is 
indeed fully aware— 

“ In giving instruction,” he says, “ we create 
a power which, if left to itself, may produce more 
good than evil,—which will always produce good 
with evil—but which it is still our duty to govern 
and direct, in order to make it produce as much 
good and as little evil as possible ; and if we wish 
to make ourselves sure of its results,—if we wish 
from afar to see, to regulate, and to rejoice in its 
effects, we must not only fill the mind, we must 
form the character—we must not only give ideas, 
we must give habits; we must make education 
moral as well as intellectual,—we must give men 
great designs and good desires, at the same time 
that we invite them to exertion, and make easy 
to them the paths of ambition.” 

In these remarks there is much justice, 
as far as the premises are concerned. Edu- 
cation is a power available alike to good or 
evil, and the history of society is full of in- 
stances of the most splendid talents and 
acquirements having afforded the means 
only of a more efficient mischief. But 
there is, we suspect, a tendency to error in 
the conclusion, and it lies in the two words 
“we must,” which involve, we fear, an 
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over estimate of the power of laws and 
police regulations,—of public instructors 
and public discipline. We have ourselves 
great faith in the possible disciplining of 
the public mind, by well regulated public 
instruction ; but this sort of Act of Par- 
liament morality—mark you the absolute 
must—is, we fear, almost as chimerical as 
an Act of Parliament uniformity of religion. 
When law has removed all unwholesome 
impediments to individual action, when it 
has abolished all undue privileges interfering 
with the natural distribution of wealth and 
the free exercise of talent, it has made virtue 
feasible—many believe that it has then com- 
pleted its mission: we do not; but we stop 
very far short of Mr. Bulwer’s absolute must. 

Mr. Bulwer’s essay on ‘ Literary Influ- 
ence’ will likewise be read with interest by 
all who are capable of reflection. Of all the 
phenomena of the French Revolution, the 
influence and authority of literary persons in 
politics is the most singular and striking in 
the eyes of the stranger. Speaking of the 
man of letters, the author says— 


“ He is the person in France that he cannot 
be in America, for there is no superstition for the 
arts in America ; the vanity of wealth, the na- 
tural consequence of a nation depending wholly 
on its industry and its commerce, predominates 
over the diviner thoughts, and more graceful 
occupation of letters. He is the person in France 
that he cannot be in Germany,—for in Germany 
a * Von’ before your name is a matter of social 
necessity, for in Germany to be ‘ well born,’ or 
to be ‘ nobly born,” or to be ‘ right-nobly born,’ 
is a matter submitted to historical rules, und the 
superscription of a letter demands the profound- 
est study, the most accurate knowledge, the 
nicest distinctions. He is the person in France 
that he cannot be in England,—for, in England, 
politics is the only passion of the men, fashion 
the only idol of the women,—for, in England, to 
ke a blockhead is far more pardonable than to 
live in a bad street,—for, in England, to have 
voted against the house and window tax, would 
win you more favour, than to have written the 
profoundest work on legislation.” 

Upon the influence of literary men, Mr. 
Bulwer has hazarded a speculation, which, 
to a certain extent, is as true as it is refined: 

“Some of you,” he says, “still think in your 
hearts, perhaps, that it is only to the press, to 
the chamber, to the long number of republican 
laws and free constitutions, which have succeeded 
with so much rapidity in France, that a mere 
man of letters became all of a sudden so proud 
atitle. It is just the reverse—it is not because 
there was liberty, but because there was despo- 
tism; it was not because there was a free press, 
but because there was no free press; it was not 
because there was a popular assembly, but be- 
cause there was no popular assembly—that lite- 
rary men, as the only organs of enlightened 
opinion, became, towards the latter end of the 
old régime, a second estate in the realm, and, 
possessing extraordinary power, obtained an he- 
reditary respect.” 


The action of despotism in forming the 
character of French literature and French 


litterati, is very apparent. To what else 
may be attributed the wit, the finesse, the 
sly readiness of allusion, which distinguish 
the French works of the eighteenth century ? 
There was a perpetual fencing school kept 
open in the printing office, where Church and 
State on the one side, and Liberty and Philo- 
sophy on the other, were daily striving for 
mastery: the one labouring to scatter truths, 
the other to adulterate, disguise, or wholly 





suppress them. The theatre also, the only 
public assembly tolerated under the ancient 
régime, was made an especial vehicle for 
promulgating opinion—not only detached 
sentiments, of a liberal complexion, were 
smuggled into circulation, under the cloaks 
of the heroes of distant climes and ages, but 
whole plays were written with a special view 
to some particular dogma. Of this, Vol- 
taire’s ‘ Mahomet,’ and Beaumarchais’s ‘ Fi- 
garo,’ are remarkable instances. The litte- 
rati, on the other hand, as a corps, formed a 
close aristocracy, reposing on the Academy, 
as the Academy reposed on the Throne. 
Literature was, pro tanto, therefore, conser- 
vative, at least in seeming ; and its conserva- 
tism (defeated as to the main point) intrench- 
ed itself the more deeply as to the form. To 
this cause are owing the classicality of French 
literature, the long reign of Aristotle and the 
unities, and the servile fear of what was 
either innovating or ignoble. Against this 
combination of habit and feeling, even the 
Revolution itself, as Mr. Bulwer has well 
remarked, could not at first prevail; and 
it was not till the revival of literature, 
with the universal peace established by the 
restoration, that a decided change took 
place. Then, indeed, men of letters found 
a new public to address, new ideas to disse- 
minate, and a new world of opinion to ex- 
patiate in; and they abandoned, as by com- 
mon consent, the old forms, as being no 
longer applicable. The “romanticism of the 
nineteenth century,” says Lady Morgan,when 
writing on this subject, “like protestantism in 
the sixteenth, is but a term invented to ex- 
press the principle of mental independence, by 
which men claim the right to think after their 
own unshackled judgments, and to express 
their thoughts in such forms and combinations 
as their own perceptions dictate, or the state of 
society demands.” The exclusion of the youth 
of France from the Chamber of Deputies, 
while it attached the literature of the coun- 
try the more firmly to the cause of liberalism, 
contributed largely to put the rising genera- 
tion against the declining, and to shake their 
allegiance to everything that had the air of 
authority. ‘The consequence has been, not 
only a new school of history, and of the 
drama, of which Mr. Bulwer has treated— 
but a new philosophy, a new style of fictitious 
narrative, of poetry, and in every other de- 
partment of literary labour. 

The remarks which Mr. Bulwer has made 
upon the false principle adopted by modern 
dramatists, are well founded and acute. It is 
a great error to imagine that anything true 
to nature, and therefore likely to survive, 
can proceed from the grafting of one enno- 
bling passion or sentiment upon a nature 
otherwise thoroughly abandoned. The com- 
bination is monstrous and impossible, and, 
we think, Mr. Bulwer has been only too 
liberal in the concession of power to scenes 
which most Englishmen will consider as 
wen extravagant. Upon the writings of 

umas and Victor Hugo, the great support- 
ers of this school, we would however remark, 
that the merit of their productions is their 
own—the faults those of their age. The new 
literature, in breaking bounds, and quitting 
the beaten path, rushed upon an uncultivated 
wild. The old conventional taste over- 
thrown, a new taste was yet to be formed. 
The prevailing thought of the moment was, 
that as whatever is old is bad, whatever is 





the most opposed to the old, must be good, 
Thus, wild reveries superseded artificial 
forms, St. Simonianism and mystical religion 
were substituted for scepticism, and melo. 
drame succeeded to tragedy. The last twenty 
years have been an epoch of transition jp 
French literature; and the heaving mass of 
new productions was a chaos. Better things 
however, are at hand. The vigour and 
youthful freshness will remain, and the fan- 
tastic phantom-like crudities will be aban- 
doned. ‘he literature of France is instinct 
with life. Whether the Reform Bill, and the 
consequent changes, will have a like refresh- 
ing influence upon English literature, re. 
mains to be seen. We hope for the best, 


Popular Geology subversive of Divine Reve- 
lation. By the Rev. H. Cole. London: 
Hatchard & Son. 

We had believed that the days were gone 

when any man would venture “to deal 

damnation round the land :” Mr. Cole labours 
to prove that we were mistaken. Some pas- 
sages in Professor Sedgwick’s commence- 
ment sermon, which we noticed at the time 
as a rare example of sound philosophy 
united with sound theology, do not coincide, 
it appears, with Mr. Cole’s interpretation of 
the first chapter of Genesis; and this he 
deems sufficient ground for heaping on the 
heads of geologists in general, and the profes- 
sor in remy all the abusive epithets 
accumulated by the odium theologicum of 
past ages. Ignorant of geology, manifestly 
unable to appreciate the scope of Sedgwick's 
reasoning, unacquainted with the letter of 
the Old ‘Testament or the spirit of the New, 

Mr. Cole assumes a more than papal infalli- 

bility, and pronounces his anathemas with a 

complacency that would be fearful if it were 

not ludicrous. 

The proof he gives of the anti-scriptural 
tendency of geological science is, that it does 
not quadrate with Luther’s commentary on the 
book of Genesis, as understood by Mr. Cole— 
an authority, we presume, greater than that 
of Moses himself, for it will require very few 
words to show that Mr. Cole’s theory con- 
tradicts the express words of Genesis. The 
wn and 2 correctly rendered in our trans- 
lation, “ without form and void,” are said by 
Luther to signify “ formless and denantless,” 
by which Mr. Cole supposes is meant utter 
destitution of animal lite. Now Isaiah uses 
the word 2 to describe the desolation of 
Idumea, though he declares at the same 
time, “the cormorant and the bittern shall 
possess it; the owl also and the raven shall 
dwell in it.” If then Mr. Sedgwick be wrong 
in supposing that organized existence is not 
incompatible with the state called Bohu, 
Isaiah is equally wrong; but we think that 
the prophet was just as likely to understand 
Hebrew as Mr. Cole. It is sufficiently 
known to all scholars, that Mr. Sedgwick’s 
expression, “an expanded nebulosity,” isa 
signification that the Hebrew description of 
chaos will very well bear. 

Mr. Cole further insists, that every one of 
the six demi-urgic days, was an ordinaty 
day “of twenty-four hours.” But the Bible 
distinctly states, that measures of time were 
not constituted before the fourth day, when 
the sun and moon were appointed “ for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for 
years,” consequently his introducing a defi- 
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nite measure of time before that period, is a 
contradiction of the Mosaic testimony. Every 
scholar knows that the Hebrew word &, is 
frequently used by the sacred writers for an 
indefinite period of time. Having thus 
shown on what mistaken grounds Mr. Cole 
has ventured to charge Professor Sedgwick 
with infidelity, we shall select one of the 
Jeast offensive specimens of the temper in 
which the charge is urged :— 

“ And yet it is in this fair, lucent, holyfield of 
everlasting truth, that the impious progeny of 
infidelity have ever delighted to deposit their 
accursed spawn. It is beneath this self-evident 
surface of heavenly Verity, that infernal policy 
has ever exulted in sinking its hell-deep pit-fall 
of satanic interrogation.” 

Nay, Mr. Cole quotes exultingly in a note, 
“Thine hand shall find out all thine enemies 
and thy right hand shall find out those that 
hate thee.” 

We shall not enter into any examination 
of Mr. Cole’s own speculations, respecting the 
origin of the world, the nature of the Heathen 
Mythology, the Catholic Question, or the 
foundation of Ethical Philosophy; they con- 
stitute a case for his physician rather than 
his critic. Indeed, we should hardly have 
noticed his ravings at all, were it not that such 
intolerance is seriously injuring the cause of 
true religion. We, however, still believe 
that the world is rapidly advancing in com- 
mon sense, and that ere long the last of the 
bigots will be as much an object of curiosity 
as the last of the pig-tails. 


The Court of Sigismund Augustus ; or, Poland 
in the Sixteenth Century. By Alexander 
Bronikowski. Done into English by a 
Polish Refugee. 3 vols. London: Long- 
man & Co. 


A work like the one now before us, deline- 
ating scenes in the court, the senate, the inn, 
the university, during what is considered the 
golden age of Polish history, written by a 
Pole, and translated by a Polish exile, ad- 
vances a threefold claim on the attention of 
every friend of that heroic people, whose pre- 
sent condition forms so mournful a contrast 
to the pictures of wealth, and splendour, and 
national independence exhibited in these vo- 
lumes. Here we see the Pole and Lithuanian 
casting a look of proud contempt on the bar- 
barous Muscovite, and denizens of a court 
whose monarch claimed kindred with the 
royal houses of Spain and Austria, and who 
stood second to none, in an age of rapid in- 
tellectual advancement, in his patronage of 
literature and luxurious refinement: no 
wonder that the translator aflixes to one of 
his chapters the emphatic word “ Fuimus.” 
‘The Court of Sigismund Augustus’ is, in- 
deed, an admirable novel,—not one of the 
old pattern, depending for its interest on the 
fortunes of foundlings of the forest or the ca- 
vern, who, by means of death-bed confessions 
or intercepted letters, are found out to be of 
“right royal” parentage ; or the heart-break- 
ing sorrows of some blue-eyed maiden and 
dark-haired youth, who at length find hap- 
— a title and ten thousand a year ;— 
ut it is, in the best sense of the words, an 


historical novel, presenting characters who 
played important parts in that great drama 
which, during the sixteenth century, was act- 
ing in every part of Europe ; and it delineates 

m with a force, a vividness, and a perfect 





keeping, that makes us almost mistake the 
novelist fur the historian. When to this 
praise we add, that the translation is ad- 
mirable, we are sure we can do no better 
than recommend our readers forthwith to get 
the work, and add their favourable suffrages 
to our own. Meanwhile, we shall select a 
few specimens. The following exhibits the 
religious and intellectual enthusiasm which 
pervaded many a university besides Cracow, 
when learning and the reformed faith march- 
ed hand in hand throughout Europe :— 

“Whilst the brilliant assembly we have just 
left in the splendid halls of the castle sat down 
at midnight to a magnificent supper, and endea- 
voured to forget their different causes of anxiety 
in the festivities in which they were engaged, 
the spacious rooms of the Eagle Inn at Cracow 
were also filled with guests. The noble retainers 
of different magnates occupied the tables, deeply 
engaged in drinking and talking; further on, 
the rich burghers of Cracow conversed upon the 
events of the day ; while in a corner many young 
men, disciples of the Lyceum, dressed in black, 
like priests, and with straight hanging hair, 
silently quatied their cups of mead.” 

A patrol of drunken soldiers interrupt this 
harmony ; and at the command of the uni- 
versity chief beadle, all the students, except- 
ing one, prepare to retire. Paul Ordenga, 
who is attached to the reformed faith, resists, 
and his example is followed by some others, 
who regret that the newer system of learn- 
ing pursued in the lately founded Protestant 
schools is not followed at Cracow. ‘These 
indications of discontent are artfully fomented 
by a spy of the Queen Dowager Bona Sforza, 
a woman who, both in talent and in wicked- 
ness, bears a singular resemblance to Cathe- 
rine de Medici, and a general conflict en- 
sues :— 

“ Valenty now became aware of the critical 
position of Ordenga, and exclaimed in a thunder- 
ing voice, ‘God forbid that anybody should 
suifer for having taken the part of a noble re- 
tainer of Tarnowski! Desist, ye infamous hang- 
man knaves! How dare you lay violent hands 
on anobleman 2 ‘* With your permission,’ an- 
swered the beadle with a blustering importance, 
‘as far as concerns your worthy person you are 
free to depart, but the alumnus is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the rector, whose executive power 
is entrusted to me, and of which this staff is the 
token. I have not the least idea of letting him 
loose, having once caught him, because he has 
long since been noted by the authorities as a no- 
vator, sectator,and a seducer of his young patron ; 
and even now he spoke about the sinful freedom 
of thought. Although I do not understand the 
signification of this word, I well know that the 
most reverend Prebendary has the greatest 
horror of such things.” ‘Is that your justice, 
ye stupid fanaties » cried Bielawski. * But what 
business have I to argue with you? I ask you, 
once for all, will you let sir Ordenga free on se- 
curity, as it is customary 7’ But when the beadle 
answered this question only by shaking his head 
in sign of denial, and his men continued to bind 
the scholar, Valenty’s sword began to play again ; 
one of the binders fell back with a bloody head, 
and the other, howling with pain, pressed his 
hands on his wounded side. ‘ Broken peace! 
violence against the servants of the law !° cried 
the rector’s band. ‘* Down with the priest's 
knaves!* answered the young men, who had 
already delivered their comrade from his bonds. 
* Away with all monkish constraint! Freedom 
of thought and action! Vivat freedom!’ * * * 
The noise resounding from the inn attracted an- 
other detachment of the patrol: the room was 
filled with armed people. *“* The newly 
arrived patrol pressed the others forward, so 





that Valenty and his friends would soon have 
been too much confined to make use of their 
weapons; neither could they have effected their 
escape, through the overwhelming numbers of 
their opponents, had not two of the students 
leaped through the window, and ran with the 
greatest haste to the school premises. ‘ Out, 
commilitones !° cried they under the windows of 
the college ; ‘out; we are attacked by the Phi- 
listines !’ and they were answered by the greater 
part of their companions with a joyful shout. 
Soon the gates and wickets of the college were 
opened, and « swarm of half-dressed scholars 
rushed from thence, and followed their compa- 
nions to the Eagle Inn. * * * 

“ The arrival of so many new scholars gave a 
very different turn to the passing events. * * 
The Prebendary’s guards, attacked violently 
from both parties, were compelled to give way, 
and many a one of them had received a bloody 
remembrance of that night’s work. * * 

“ The ire of the youthful students had evapo- 
rated, the vengeance against their oppressors 
being satisfied : they stood in the street, silently 
looking at each other, and not knowing what to 
do. They did not think it advisable to return 
to the college, after all that had happened, many 
of them foreseeing, in imagination, the imprison- 
ment and corporeal punishments which the im- 
placable severity of the rector would infallibly 
inflict on them, whilst the impossibility of leaving 
the town, quite unprepared and scarcely dressed, 
pressed on their minds. * * Paul Ordenga sud- 
denly stepped forward, and addressing his com- 
panions, exclaimed, * Wherefore do you stand 
here, comrades, in a trembling uncertainty ? 
Do you repent that, after long restraint and 
subjection, you have defended your rights as 
citizens of the town and future masters of liberal 
arts? Will you return and crave pardon which 
will not be granted? Will you stretch your 
hands to the fetters, and crouch to the scourge, 
which yon Czarnkowski, with his monks and 
jailers, have already prepared for you? They 
call us freethinkers and heretics; well, let us 
make those names a mark of distinction, and 
prove to our oppressors that we have lighted a 
brand which will not be easily extinguished. A 
ray of light has shed its blessed influence in the 
den where superstition and casuistical hypocrisy 
held their sway. Luther, Melancthon, and 
Calvin have shaken to the foundation that edifice 
of pride and hypocrisy raised by the priests, to 
the exclusion of truth and true religion. Let us 
leave these tottering walls, and wander through 
the world, as many of our brothers have done 
already. Youth, strength, and a clear conscience 
are our only wealth. The sun of heaven shines 
brightly in all parts of the world. Even in our 
own country we shall find many who can and 
will assist us in defence of the truth. Many of 
our illustrious senators are convinced of the 
errors of the Romish Church. Many of its 
priests have abjured its false tenets, preferring 
divine truth to all the riches of the world. * * 
Up, commilitones, and follow me! We shall begin 
our new career in the name of light and free- 
dom s* 

“Attended by many lords and retainers, 
Albert Frederick of Brandenburg, Duke of 
Prussia, was riding back from the royal enter- 
tainment to his lodgings. On approaching his 
dwelling he saw the place before the palace 
brightly illuminated by torches, and he heard a 
confused noise and wild singing. Astonished by 
such an extraordinary scene, he stopped his 
horse, and ordered one of his retainers to ride 
on and inquire if the scene before his eyes was 
what he suspected, or perhaps even wished it to 
be, though not precisely at that moment and in 
that manner. A general shout resounded from 
the crowd: * Hail to the Duke of Prussia, the 
protector of the freedom of conscience and of 
truth! Hail to the illustrious patron of science 
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and liberal arts! Hail, hail to him!’ Imme- 
diately after this salutation, many deputies of 
the scholars came forward, and requested him, 
in a well-arranged speech, to patronize their in- 
tention to quit Cracow, in order to finish their 
studies at the Protestant universities. If cir- 
cumstances had permitted the Brandenburgian 
Prince to act according to his wishes, he would 
certainly have lent a favourable ear to the 
students’ request. * * 

* He listened to them thoughtfully, much per- 
plexed with the difficulties of his situation. When 
they had ended, he replied, that it did not be- 
come him to be the patron of a party in the 
vicinity of His Majesty Sigismund Augustus, 
their common master, on whose wisdom and 
mercy they might rely, as it was known that the 
King did not suffer any one to be persecuted for 
his religious opinions; that they should be of 
good cheer, and that he would do everything in 
his power for them. He begged they would give 
him room to enter his dwelling, it being already 
late; and he advised them to abstain from every 
riotous action, which would certainly injure even 
the best cause. Having thus spoken, he gave spurs 
to his horse, and galloped with his retinue into 
the gate of the palace, which was immediately 
closed behind them. 

“Their reception by the Duke of Prussia did 
not at all answer the overstrained expectations 
of our young friends. The fiery zeal of the no- 
vators began once more to subside; many of 
them surrounded Paul Ordenga with bitter re- 
proaches for having led them into such a perilous 
action ; when a little wicket in the Brandenbur- 
gian’s dwelling opened slowly, and some mufiled 
men came forth and mingled themselves among 
the students. At the same time appeared, from 
another side, different persons, who were sup- 
posed to be the servants of the Palatine of Lublin 
and of the great cupbearer of Lithuania. They 
also walked through the crowd, and entered into 
secret conversation with the several groups. Fear 
and uncertainty quickly disappeared, and the 
scholars, singing an old Latin song, marched 
with the greatest order in pairs to an adjoining 
open place, where they encamped, by the light 
of torches, to enjoy in fraternal concord the store 
of food and liquors which those mysterious per- 
sons plentifully distributed among them.” 


We must give the sequel from the follow- 
ing chapter :— 

“ At this moment a loud singing of numerous 
voices resounded from the bottom of the hill on 
which the royal castle stood, and at the same 
time footsteps were heard in the antechamber ; 
the folding-doors were thrown open, and Sigis- 
mund Augustus entered. 

“ Bona Sforza advanced some steps to meet 
the King, and said with an expression of surprise, 
* What happy accident has afforded us the plea- 
sure of seeing our royal son at such an unwonted 
hour?’ ‘We are much surprised that Your 
Majesty is still unaware of the circumstance 
which induces us to intrude now upon your pre- 
sence,’ answered Sigismund Augustus with great 
animation, and refusing to take the seat which 
his mother offered to him ; ‘it is known to all 
Cracow, and we see in this assembly many a 
lord who is able to give Your Majesty ample in- 
formation about this business.’ ‘It is true that 
a report of a riot among the students has reached 
us, but we hope it is already appeased.” The 
Queen, uttering these words, approached a large 
projecting window which overlooked the high- 
road below; the King followed her, and occu- 
pied a place at the same window. Meanwhile 
the singing continued to approach ; and a long 
train, winding round the hill, began to appear on 
the road. Four hundred young men, marching 
two and two, preceded by white banners, were 
singing with a loud voice the 119th Psalm, ar- 
ranged in Polish verse by Paul Ordenga for the 
use of the new doctrine. When the train was 





arrived under the window, some of the students 
raised their eyes. In an instant every head was 
uncovered, and a unanimous shout, * Vivat Rex!” 
resounded from their ranks. Some of the scholars 
uttered the name of the Queen Bona, but with- 
out any sign of respect or attachment. Sigis- 
mund said to his mother, with an expression of 
anger, ‘ Your Majesty can now judge yourself how 
far the riot, caused by untimely severity, if not 
by something worse, is appeased.” The Queen, 
deeply engaged in gazing on this train, paid no 
attention to the words of her son, and muttered 
to herself, * What fine handsome young men 
they are; and how many among them belong 
to the noblest families of the kingdom! Many 
of these young wanderers would have become 
worthy members of the state, and firm supporters 
of the throne.” ‘* And also of the church,’ added, 
with a sigh, the Primate, who was standing be- 
hind the Queen. The King stood silent awhile, 
then covered his face with his hands, as if he 
wished to conceal his deep emotion. The Palatine 
of Lublin approached his monarch, and said in 
a low voice, * Your Majesty seems to be painfully 
affected by this sight. I understand these feel- 
ings, and partake the grief of my sovereign.” 
*Can a father remain indifferent when he sees 
hundreds of his children abandon the paternal 
house ?’ exclaimed Sigismund Augustus. * It is 
your duty, my lord of Lublin, to protect these 
inexperienced youths, who wander now in the 
wide world, for the sake of your religion. Take 
care that they shall be received into the schools 
of Dantzic, Posen, and Lublin. * Your Majesty's 
orders shall be fulfilled,’ said Firley ; ‘ and many 
of these young wanderers will certainly prove to 
be worthy of Your Majesty’s paternal solicitude, 
by their future services to their King and to 
their country.’” 


All the scenes in which Sigismund appears, 
and especially those in which he is repre- 
sented in the midst of his turbulent nobles 
at the Diet, are sketched with much spirit. 
Here is one that might be placed side by 
side with that of the lords of the congregation 
in ‘ The Abbot’ :— 


“Sigismund Augustus ascended the throne, 
on either side of which stood the marshals Kmita 
and Firley, holding long silver staves in their 
hands. Below, to the right, upon seats covered 
with scarlet cloth, were seated the bishops, 
dressed in the garments of their spiritual dignity, 
and having at their head the primate of the 
realm, Vincent Dzierzgowski. To the left of 
the throne were the seats of the temporal sena- 
tors ; and the first of them was occupied by the 
Castellan of Cracow, who held in his hand a 
staff of cedar-wood set with precious stones, the 
badge of the Grand General’s dignity, with which 
he was invested. The number of the temporal 
senators, who were placed in a wide semicircle, 
was so great that they occupied two rows, of 
which the second, composed of the minor cas- 
tellans, sat on benches ; while opposite to them 
were the cross-bearers of the bishops, who filled 
up the space left unoccupied by the smaller 
number of the spiritual lords. Near the steps 
of the throne, on the right side, was a table, 
covered with a costly cloth, on which were placed 
golden implements for writing, with the great 
seal of the kingdom, and near it sat the Chan- 
cellor of the Crown ; to the left, a similar table 
with the lesser seal, and at it the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Grand Secretary of the Crown. The 
Grand Ensignbearer of the Crown, holding the 
banner of Poland with the white eagle ; and the 
same officer of the Grand Duchy being absent, 
his deputy bearing the banner with the Lithu- 
anian horseman, stood next to the Marshals. 
They were followed by the Ensignbearers of 
Russia, Prussia, and the other provinces, and by 
the Swordbearer of the Crown with the szezerbiec, 
or the sword of the heroic Boleslaw. The Grand 





Chamberlains, one with a gold and the othe 
with a silver key; the Grand Carver, with g 
large, richly-set carving-knife ; and the other 
dignitaries of the Crown, and some of the Grand 
Duchy, formed in two rows, and all glittering 
with gold and jewels. The King wore on his 
head what was commonly called the House 
crown, set with diamonds, rubies, and sapphires; 
he had a long sceptre in his hand; and was 
vested in a mantle, with a long train of blue 
velvet, and sprinkled with white eagles em. 
broidered in silver.” 

The equestrian order are anxious to dis. 
solve the marriage which Sigismund had 
lately contracted with the beautiful Barbara 
Radziwill; but aware of his decisive cha- 
racter, and of his popularity, they proceed to 
a stormy debate, hinting the subject of their 
objections, but each unwilling to allude to 
it more directly. At length the Chancellor 
commences reading the protocol :— 


“The Palatine of Lublin looked attentively 
and significantly on the monarch, and his lips 
moved seemingly in a low whisper, while Kmita’s 
countenance, glowing with anger and contracted 
by a forced smile, appeared like the torch of 
sedition, ready to set all around him on fire. The 
Primate and the Bishop of Przemysl exchanged 
significant glances, sometimes directing their 
looks on Gorka, who showed by his gestures the 
impatience he felt for the moment when he 
might express his sentiments. The Bishop of 
Cracow sat with clasped hands, as if addressing 
a silent prayer to the Ruler of hearts in that 
eventful hour; and the Bishop of Cujavia, seem. 
ingly lost in meditation, kept his eyes fixed on 
his episcopal cross. The inflexible republican 
Raphael Leszezynski turned the proud head 
which he had scorned to bow before the symbol 
of the Christian faith, as if he would discover 
what impression his sentiments were likely to 
produce on the minds of those present. Tar. 
nowski, apparently exhausted from his early 
efforts, leaned back on his seat; and Peter 
Boratynski was standing at the head of the 
Nuncii, who were now becoming agitated, with 
his eyes fixed on the King, as if to penetrate 
those secret feelings which, in spite of every 
effort, became continually more visible on Sigis- 
mund’s countenance. The hoary Chancellor 
alleged a sudden indisposition, and in a trem. 
bling voice requested his colleague to take on 
himself the reading of the next article. The 
Vice-Chancellor Szydlowiecki took the protocol, 
and looked on it a long time, being unable to 
utter a single word. A long pause passed in 
this oppressive silence, when at last Firley said, 
with the composure that never forsook him, 
‘The King commands that the reading of the 
protocol be continued.’ ‘ Fifthly and _ lastly, 
began the Vice-Chancellor with an almost in- 
articulate voice, ‘the republic reminds His Ma- 
jesty that he is not at liberty to decide, without 
the consent of the states, in any important 
matters concerning the welfare of the republic, 
such as declaring war, concluding peace, and 
especially—[here he lowered his voice ]—in the 
choice of a consort.’ The magic word which 
was to call into life all the contending passions 
and opinions was now uttered; an ominous 
murmur rang through the hall, many senators 
rose from their seats, and the Nuncii advanced 
some steps nearer to the throne.” 


This is followed by a spirited, but jesuiti- 
cal speech from the Primate, and a most 
eloquent one from the king's faithful friend, 
the Bishop of Cracow ; but we must con- 
clude, again recommending the work to our 
readers, and again expressing our surprise 
at the perfect command of our language 
which the translator possesses, We hope 


he will soon redeem the pledge he gives ua 
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in his interesting and well-written preface, 


and lay before the public “some more se- 
rious narrative of those extraordinary events 
which marked the conflicts of the established 
and reformed religions—events which form 
one of the most romantic pages in the history 
of modern Europe.” 


THE ANNUALS FOR 1835. 
Time is to us, at the slowest, so well-winged 
aspirit, that all eras and anniversaries which 
remind us that we are growing old, come 
too soon ;—how unwelcome then must be 
these early remembrancers that the sands 
of 1834 are nearly run out! Unless some 
stop be put to this premature haste, we 
shall be startled with a “ Fugit hora” in 
Midsummer, and precipitated, as it were, 
into the midst of cold Christmas while 
the leaves are yet fresh on the trees, 
and before the merry harvest is half over. 
Seriously—this departure from the original 
period of the appearing of these gay and 
ceful volumes is unmeaning, and there- 
fore to be deprecated. Four of the An- 
nuals for 1835 have already reached us; 
so that, what with the “ season” being pro- 
tracted till August, and these new-year’s 
offerings coming before us early in autumn, 
we run a moderately good chance of having 
winter all the year round. 

The Oriental Annual.—We see no reason 
for abating any of the good-will towards 
this very beautiful and interesting book, 
which it was our pleasant duty to express a 
twelvemonth ago. Its plates, giving us 


lively representations of the scenes, and 
buildings, and people, and wild creatures of 


the East, we have noticed elsewhere; but 
in turning them over again, while occupied 
with the letter-press, we were struck, at 
every fresh architectural subject, with the 
reflection which some of the splendid build- 
ings in Mr. Roscoe’s Annual had before 
awakened—how comparatively little is known 
of any style of building, except of the Greek 
temple and the Gothic minster, and how 
much beauty and variety yet remain as 
asealed book to our architects. When we 
look at some of the graceful mosques and 
tombs presented to us by Mr. Daniell’s 
pencil, we are tempted to ask ourselves, 
(as we were by some of those magnificent 
Moorish interiors,) whether modern art, 
amongst us, may not be too much tied in 
by a jargon of words and systems; and 
whether we might not beneficially avail 
ourselves of the thousand fantastic and beau- 
tiful examples scattered over the Peninsula 
and the plains of Hindostan, though they 
may not exactly come within the pale of 
classic architecture. 

But we must come back from these specu- 
lations, to speak of the letter-press of this 
Annual—or rather, to let it speak for itself. 
Of the marvels of the “rare land of the 
East,” we have not a few here presented to 
us. Some of them give us information upon 
matters of natural history which was new to 
us; as, for instance, this passage concerning 
one of the terrors of a tropical climate :— 

“It is generally imagined,” says Mr. Caun- 
ter, “and by persons too who have been some 
time resident in India, that the cobra di ca- 
pello, exhibited by the jugglers in this country, 
is perfectly harmless, in consequence of its 
fangs being extracted by these practised adepts 
the art of legerdemain; but this is alto- 





gether a mistake. The fangs are positively 
not extracted; and the creature is presented 
to the spectator, possessing all its natural 
powers of mischief unimpaired. The bite from 
a snake shown by any one of these itinerant 
conjurors, would as certainly prove fatal as from 
one encountered in the jungle. This will, 
perhaps, appear strange to those who have 
heard of these reptiles being constantly shown 
in the houses of the curious, and more espe- 
cially, when they are told that this snake is 
frequently permitted to put its head against 
the cheeks of the children of those who show 
them. 

“ The dexterity of the jugglers in managing 
these dangerous reptiles is truly extraordinary. 
They easily excite them to the most desperate 
rage, and, by a certain circular motion of the 
arms, appease them as readily; then, without 
the least hesitation, they will take them in 
their hands, coil them round their necks, 
and put their fingers to their mouths, even 
while their jaws are furnished with the dead- 
liest venom, and the slightest puncture from 
their fangs would produce not only certain but 
almost instant death. 

“The power which these people exercise 
over this species of venomous snake remains 
no longer a mystery, when its habits are 
known. It is a remarkable peculiarity in the 
cobra di capello, and, I believe, in most poi- 
sonous reptiles of this class, that they have 
an extreme reluctance to put into operation 
the deadly powers with which they are en- 
dowed. The cobra scarcely ever bites unless 
excited by actual injury or extreme provoca- 
tion; and even then, before it darts upon its 
aggressor, it always gives him timely notice of its 
design not to be mistaken. It dilates the crest 
upon its neck, which is a large flexible mem- 
brane, having on the upper surface two black 
circular spots, like a pair of spectacles—waves 
its head to and fro with a gentle undulatory 
motion, the eye sparkling with intense lustre, 
and commences a hiss so loud as to be heard 
at a considerable distance; so that the juggler 
always has warning when it is perilous to ap- 
proach his captive. The snake never bites 
while the hood is closed, and so long as this 
is not erected it may be approached and han- 
dled with impunity. Even when the hood is 
spread, while the creature continues silent 
there is no danger: its fearful hiss is at once 
the signal of aggression and of peril. 

“ Though the cobra is so deadly when under 
excitement, it is nevertheless astonishing to 
see how readily it is appeased even in the 
highest state of exasperation ; and this merely 
by the droning music with which its exhibitors 
seem to charm it. It appears to be fascinated 
by the discordant sounds that issue from their 
pipes and tomtoms.” 

To all such armed creatures as the cobra 
aforesaid, we should be tempted to use the 
greeting of the melancholy Jacques—“ God 
be with you ; let’s meet as little as we can.” 
No less curious than the above are the ac- 
counts of the elephant fights at Lucknow, 
which, however, we must pass, to come to 
another well-authenticated marvel, which 
casts the exploits of any other glutton we 
ever heard of far into the shade. 


“ At a village not above eighteen miles from 
Benares, where we halted for the day, we 
were visited by a gaunt, grim-looking Hindoo, 
of some celebrity in the neighbourhood, which 
he had acquired, as well as the admiration of 
his caste, by his capability of devouring a sheep 
ata single meal. He was a tall, bony person, 
somewhat past the prime of life, with a thin, 
wiry frame, and a countenance of the most 
imperturbable equanimity, though as ugly as a 
sheep-eater might be expected to be. He of- 





fered, for a few rupees, to devour an entire 
sheep, if we would pay for the animal as well 
as for the different accessories of the meal. 
There was something so extraordinary in the 
proposal, that we readily acquiesced. We ac- 
cordingly prepared to witness this marvellous 
feat, by purchasing the largest sheep we could 
find, which weighed, when —_ for cook- 
ing, just thirty-two pounds. e purchased it 
for one rupee, or twenty-two pence. 

“ All being now ready, the carnivorous La- 
dra commenced his extraordinary feast. Hav- 
ing cut off the sheep’s head with a single blow 
of his sabre, and jointed the body in due form, 
he separated all the meat from the bones, the 
whole quantity to be devoured amounting to 
about twenty pounds. This meat he minced 
very fine, forming it into balls about the size of 
a small fowl’s egg, first mixing it with plenty of 
spice and curry powder. As soon as the whole 
was prepared, he fried some of the balls over 
a fire, which he had previously kindled at the 
root of a tree, eating and frying till the whole 
were consumed. At intervals he washed down 
the meat with copious potations of ghee, which 
is sometimes so rancid as to be quite disgusting : 
and this happened to be the case now. After 
his prodigious meal, the performer was certainly 
less active than he had formerly been. His 
meagre body had acquired a considerable de- 
gree of rotundity, and although he declared that 
he felt not the slightest inconvenience, it was 
evident that he had taken as much as he could 
hold, and more than was agreeable. He ac- 
knowledged that he could not manage to eat a 
sheep more than twice in one week, and that 
this was oftener than he should like to do it.” 


Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1835. 
Scott and Scotland.—We acknowledge our- 
selves fairly puzzled as to what to say about 
this book, which does not satisfy us, though 
it contains much that is beautiful in the way 
of embellishment, and Mr. Ritchie’s prose is, 
we admit, pleasant enough; but the ground 
over which we are led, has been so closely 
trodden by tourists, novelists, and poets, that 
there was scarcely a spot whereupon new pil- 
grim feet might leave their mark. If the pic- 
torial illustrations to such a writer as Scott, 
even by so well-tried a hand as Cattermole’s, 
fail in realizing our own visions of the reali- 
ties, under how much the greater difficulty 
must he labour whose task it is to describe 
them back again, and how can we wonder 
that Mr. Ritchie has produced a less lively 
volume than usual? Some of the illustrations, 
as we before acknowledged, are very beautiful, 
and all treated in a certain romantic manner, 
which is peculiar to the artist, and not un- 
befitting, as having reference to the works of 
the Wizard of the North; and many may find 
a peculiar pleasure and interest in the very 
circumstances which have made this book to 
us somewhat of a disappointment. 

The Forget-Me-Not for 1835.—This “ old 
original” Annual, whose tender and delicate 
youth was protected by a case, has cast off 
the silken apparel it wore of late years, and 
comes substantially forth in a rich and ra- 
tional garment of morocco—a change for the 
better in our opinion. As regards its con- 
tents, there is less to notice in the way of 
alteration, though the letter-press is of more 
equal merit than we have known it hereto- 
fore; and the old hands have all done their 
best, as William Howitt’s ‘ Fortunes of Alice 
Law,’ and Mr. Inglis’s ‘ Merchant of Cadiz,’ 
and the bustling melo-dramatic tale of the 
‘ Pilot and the Princess,’ and Mr. H. F. Chor- 
ley’s ‘ Aunt Lucy’s Lesson,’ with its snatches 
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of song, will testify. Mrs. Lee’s ‘ Night 
Alarm,’ too, is curious. We should be glad 
to meet this lady oftener: she always writes 
pleasantly, and without pretension. We shall 
transfer Mr. Swain’s ‘ River’ to our pages, 
not as being the best poem in the book, but 
as being best suited to our limits. 


Thou art the poet of the woods, fair River! 
A lover of the beautiful !—and still 

Wanderest by wildest scenes, while night-stars quiver, 
The only voice that haunts the desert hill :— 

Thou art the t of the woods, whose lay 

Charms the dim forest on thy sylvan way. 


Thou art the artist of the vale, bright River ! 
That paint’st the glowing hues of earth and sky 
On thine own pure and placid breast for ever: 
Two worlds of beauty on thy waters lie! 
Thou’rt Nature’s boldest painter—broad and free— 
And human genius ne’er surpasseth thee !— 


Thou art the minstrel of the fields, sweet River! 
Whose music lingers like an angel's tongue— 

A voice that sings the glory of the giver ! 
Creation’s first, sublimest birth of song ! 

Still let my soul thy liquid music hear, 

Oh, sweet musician !—voice for ever dear! 


The plates to this year’s ‘ Forget-Me-Not’ 
are about equal to those of past years—cer- 
tainly not superior. 


A Sketch of Chinese History, Ancient and 
Modern, By the Rev. C. Gutzlaff. 2 vols. 
8vo. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tue extravagant antiquity which the Chi- 
nese claimed for their nation and govern- 
ment, though honoured with some attention 
by certain philosophers of the last century, 
who showed in this, as in many other in- 
stances, that it is possible to unite credulity 
and scepticism, appeared so absurd to every 
man of unprejudiced mind, that the entire 
annals of the Celestial Empire ran the risk of 
being rejected as a mass of idle fables. 


Succeeding times did equal folly call 
Believing nothing or believing all ; 


a sober examination of the native documents 
showed that in the history of China, as in 
that of every original nation, there was a 
mythological period, in which nothing was 
to be found but traditions so disguised by 
fable as to be utterly inexplicable, a heroic 
period in which some glimmerings of truth 
might be discerned struggling through the 
mists of fiction, and a purely historic period, 
in which the facts, if not all established on 
good authority, at least presented no revolt- 
ing improbability. These distinctions have 
been carefully preserved in the admirable 
volumes of Mr. Gutzlaff, and his work is 
consequently the most clear and intelligible 
account of the system of Chinese civilization 
that has yet appeared in any European lan- 

uage. It is not, however, asa history alone, 
that Mr. Gutzlaff’s work is valuable—he en- 
ters at great length into an examination of 
the commercial character of the Chinese, 
and points out the causes which have im- 
peded their intercourse with foreign nations. 
Collecting together the results of his reading 
and his experience, he infers that the obsta- 
cles to trade with China might be removed, 
by a judicious mixture of firmness and dis- 
cretion, and he deems that many of the diffi- 
culties encountered by the agents of the East 
India Company, arose from their having fos- 
tered the vanity of the Chinese, by degrad- 
ing submissions. Comparing Mr. Gutzlaff’s 
labours with those of Gaubil, Prémare, and 
Amiot, we find his results have a more direct 
practical tendency ; they are less calculated 
to gratify the curiosity of the learned, but 
they convey infinitely more useful informa- 
tion to the merchant and trader. 








It is scarcely necessary to say that this is 
a work of very extensive research ; indeed, 
in some parts, the author’s range of informa- 
tion seems little less than miraculous, for he 
quotes from a work not in existence at the 
time that he completed his manuscript. Mr. 
Gutzlaff’s address to the readeris dated Can- 
ton, November 10, 1833, and yet in the body 
of his work appears a quotation from ‘ Egypt 
and Mohammed Ali,’ which did not appear 
in London for some months after that date ! 
Whether this anticipatory notice is to be at- 
tributed to rapidity of communication, by 
which proof sheets of that work were trans- 
mitted to China, thus beating The Times with 
its report of the Edinburgh dinner, or whe- 
ther it be an interpolation by some printer’s 
reader on this side of the Cape, for trade 
purposes, it is not in our power to discover. 
In either case, we are bound to wonder ; for 
the rapid communication with Canton, ena- 
bling Mr. Gutzlaff to anticipate London by 
several months, would be scarcely less sur- 
prising than the hardihood of the printer’s 
reader, in throwing suspicion on a valuable 
work by inserting a puff of a book utterly 
uncongected with the subject. 


Memoirs of John Napier of Merchiston, his 
Lineage, Life, and Times ; with a History 
of the Invention of Logarithms. By Mark 
Napier. 4to. 

(Concluding Notice.) 

We heretofore alluded to the unbounded 
admiration which the author of these Me- 
moirs expresses, in season and out of season, 
for the subject of them. That the inventor 
of logarithms occupied no ordinary place in 
the rank of genius, will, however, be freely 
conceded by all who can boast of the least 
extensive intimacy with the history of science ; 
and if evidence less liable to be tainted by 
partiality than that which the author of the 
work before us can offer, be demanded, such 
evidence is to be met with in the following 
passage :— 

‘ That our own estimate may not seem hyper- 
bolical to those who may imagine the Logarithms 
to be ‘but an useful abbreviation of a particular 
branch of the mathematics,’ we shall commence 
this chapter with the words of a philosopher 
who knew what he was writing about. ‘ It will 
be admitted,’ says Sir John Leslie, ‘ that artifi- 
cial helps may prove useful in laborious and 
protracted multiplications by sparing the exer- 
cise of memory, and preventing the attention 
from being overstrained. Of this description 
are the Rods or Bones, which we owe to the early 
studies of the great Napier, whose life, devoted 
to the improvement of the science of calculation, 
was crowned by the invention of logarithms, 
the noblest conquest ever achieved by man.’ He 
who wrote this sentence was no granter of pro- 
positions, or one very widely awake to excel- 
lence in others; nor had he any ties, beyond 
the sympathies of science, to him he so ardently 
eulogized. But he was deeply imbued with the 
powers of numbers, and knew, if any man did, 
the relative value of every conquest in the ma- 
thematics ; he pronounced this eulogy in the 
full freshness and vigour of his own mathema- 
tical mind, and while deliberately and profoundly 
tracing through every age, and in all countries, 
the triumphs of logistic. 

“It may be said, however, that such praise 
must be exaggerated, because, assuming that the 
Scotch philosopher attained what the schools of 
Greece and the lights of Germany were unable 
to accomplish, yet England produced Newton! 
Unquestionably, the author of the modern ana- 








lysis, the discoverer of the composition of light 
the prophet of universal gravitation, is * immor. 
tal by so many titles,’ that no country and no 
age can point to his equal. But, (without tak. 
ing into account many peculiar disadvanta 
under which Napier laboured,) if we consider 
what really constitutes the magnitude of any 
conquest which an individual can claim, we will 
be inclined to admit, that the expressions used 
by Sir John Leslie are not the loose and exag. 
gerated utterance of admiration, but must have 
been founded upon a deliberate review, and just 
estimate of such claims; for if it be true that 
the test of the noblest conquest which humani 
could achieve is, first, the indication it affords 
of abstract mental power, and, second, the 
utility and extent of its practical application to 
human necessities, as well as to physical re. 
search, not all the marvellous combinations in 
Newton’s mind, of mathematical resources with 
applicate skill, will wrest from Napier the eulogy 
he has obtained. 


“‘In respect of its indications of abstract 
mental power, his invention or discovery, (for 
it combines the characteristics of both,) must, 
it is true, undergo a comparison with the flux. 
ionary calculus of Newton ; and by an authority, 
at least as high as what we have quoted, that 
wonderful analysis was pronounced to be ‘the 
greatest discovery ever made in the mathemati- 
cal sciences.’ But the same author, in the same 
work, had previously declared, after a minute 
inspection of the intellectual order of the Loga- 
rithms, ‘ Of Napier, therefore, if of any man, it 
may safely be pronounced, that his name will 
never be eclipsed by any one more conspicuous, 
or his invention superseded by anything more 
valuable.’ Nor are these eulogies of Napier 
and Newton inconsistent with each other. The 
higher calculus was not so much an individual 
conquest, as the grand result of a succession of 
victories under separate leaders, and during 
distinct campaigns. Euclid, Cavalieri, and 
Descartes paved the way directly to that calcu- 
lus. The torch that fired the pile had been 
passed from hand to hand through a succession 
of ages; and while a series of the most illustrious 
names in the annals of speculative power mark 
a constant progress to the point where Newton 
and Leibnitz simultaneously conquered, that 
gradual approach was latterly covered and for- 
tified by a cloud of skirmishers, whose collateral 
aid, illustrated by such names as Torricelli, 
Roberval, Fermat, Huygens and Barrow, well 
deserves to be remembered. The invention of 
Logarithms presents a different aspect. They 
were the result of an unaided, isolated specula- 
tion, and unlooked for when they appeared; 2 
victory, in short, in defiance of all established 
rules of progressive knowledge and systematic 
conquest. ‘The algebraic analysis ought to have 

receded the invention of logarithms. ‘ Though 
ogarithms (says Playfair) had not been invented 
by Napier, they would have been discovered in 
the progress of the algebraic analysis, when the 
arithmetic of powers and exponents, both inte- 
gral and fractional, came to be fully understood. 
The idea of considering all numbers as powers 
of one given number would then have readily 
occurred, and the doctrine of series would have 
greatly facilitated the calculations which it was 
necessary to undertake. Napier had none of 
these advantages, and they were all supplied by 
the resources of his own mind.’ What right 
had a philosopher of the sixteenth century, born 
and bred, too, among the savages of Scotland,— 
* Scotus Baro, cujus nomen mihi extitit,’ as Kepler 
at first designated him,—to anticipate triumphs 
which, in the order of things, belonged to the 
close of the seventeenth! What had he to do 
with so powerful a command of the doctrine of 
series, and the theory of indices, before that de- 
partment of mathematical science was evolved, 
—or with the fruit of a tree before it was planted! 
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He had, it seems, resources within himself, by 
means of which, outstripping the slow progress 
of science, he attained a point, the natural in- 
termediate steps to which were yet to compose 
the conquests of future philosophers. So, when 
the illustrious adventurers, who long after his 
time followed the exciting and ever-growing 

th of analytical discovery, by which the shrine 
of the higher calculus was at length unveiled, 
detected in their progress the shrine of the loga- 
rithms too, there was nothing to seize, for that 

J] had been broken already. 

“ On the other hand, so far as regards practi- 
cal utility, what may compete with the inven- 
tion? A modern astronomer could better spare 
his telescope than his tables of calculation ; and 
almost miraculous as is the power of the infi- 
nitesmal analysis, the finest steps in the work- 
ing of that exhaustless instrument of human 
investigation are dependent upon the aid of 

ithms. When Newton attained the ana- 
lysis, he had been already gifted with that en- 
gine, which ultimately afforded his calculus 
‘many of the most refined and most valuable of 
its resources.’ He had, it is true, only to con- 
template the logarithms through the medium of 
his own analysis in order to obtain a far simpler 
view and easier command of the former inven- 
tion than its author could possess; but it must 
ever be remembered, that, although Newton 
had the logarithms when he discovered the cal- 
culus, Napier had not the calculus, nor the 
steps which led to the calculus, when he con- 
ceived, discovered, and computed the logarithms. 
While, even in the comparison of practical 
utility, Napier’s invention claims a sublime fel- 
lowship with Newton’s, the latter does not de- 
scend in like manner to mere mortal necessities, 
Logarithms are so useful and prevalent in the 
ordinary arts of life, that many a practical man 
is most efficient with those tables, who neither 
knows nor cares about the mystery of their con- 
struction, and would sooner think of mastering 
the craft of his own spectacles, than the fine 
theory of that invention. The practical appli- 
cation is familiar to the antiphilosophical mid- 
shipman at sea; yet, so uncertain was the art 
of navigation until this aid raised it to the 
sciences, that the scriptural prophecy, ‘ Multi 
pertransibunt et augebitur scientia,’ may be said 
only to have been fulfilled when the logarithms 
were published. High, then, and indisputable 
as is the throne of Newton, Professor Leslie was 
right, and used no exaggerated expressions, 
when he called Napier’s invention the noblest 
conquest ever achieved by man; and, the more 
closely the mathematical achievements of all 
ages are examined, the more just will this eulogy 
appear.” 

_ While, however, we must concede all ima- 
ginable weight to the evidence of mathe- 
maticians, on the subject of mathematical 
merit, we may not so safely surrender to 
them the task of fixing a great mathema- 
tician’s relative place in the scale of intellect. 
That order of thinkersis, in an especial man- 
ner, intolerant of the pretensions of thinkers 
of a different class ; and the simplicity of the 
subjects to which they are devoted, renders 
them but little fitted to appreciate the diffi- 
culties, that await on men, the materials of 
whose speculations are of a more complex 
and fugitive character. Descartes and Leib- 
nitz, are, perhaps, the only great mathema- 
ticians, whose powers would have enabled 
them to assume the rank of discoverers in 
purely intellectual philosophy, or whose 
Judgment on the merits of great moral in- 
quirers, might be safely admitted. The 
world at large thinks that Newton owed 
much to those methods of inquiry, which 

in recommended with more success than 





any teacher of modes of thinking had ever 
done before; yet Newton never appeared 
sensible of any obligation to the elher of 
the ‘Novum Organum,’ nor made allusion 
to the merits of a man, to whose genius, in- 
quirers the most distinguished in the phy- 
sical as well as in the moral sciences, aa 
in later times, been proud to render homage. 
Where the kinds of merit are very different, 
the arbiter, who would satisfactorily adjust 
their respective values, and the order of their 
precedence, must be a man of very varied 
powers, and of almost universal sympathies 
and sensibilities: he must, in short, exhibit 
a range of thought and knowledge, to which 
the author of these Memoirs has but slight 
pretensions. Still we do not blame him for 
the intensity of his devotion to his great 
namesake. If all other biographers were 
possessed with the same passion, the world 
would be more thickly peopled with demi- 
gods—that would be all! The errors of such 
estimates would correct each other, as they 
multiplied ! 

The following particulars respecting Tycno 
Braue are curious. The anecdote about the 
loss of his nose is little known :— 

“Tycho Brahe, born four years sooner than 
Napier, was the last philosopher destined to at- 
tempt such achievements without the aid of 
logarithms; yet he was the first of great renown 
to whom the coming boon was announced, 
though he lived not to witness their promulga- 
tion, or to comprehend the reality of that an- 
nouncement. He was born in the year 1546, 
of a noble family in Denmark, still holding its 
rank there, and became one of the most distin- 
guished astronomers of any age or country. He 
is generally named after Copernicus in the his- 
tory of all that is illustrious in science ; and 
stands unrivalled for ardour in astronomical 
pursuits, as well as for the magnificent scale 
upon which he conducted his observations. He 
appeared at a critical time for the advancement 
of physical research. The great union betwixt 
speculative and practical science had been par- 
tially effected; but the applicate means were 
still in the infant state, to which the talents, zeal, 
and good fortune of Tycho were eminently cap- 
able of bringing the necessary impulse. From 
the rise of this philosopher may be dated the 
era of astronomical instruments, and the esta- 
blishment of a complete practical system. Even 
his besetting sin had a wholesome effect, being 
precisely the reverse of what had retarded the 
Grecian schools. He was fonder of observing 
than of abstract reflection: and so greedy of 
practical excitement, that he occupied his whole 
genius with the means of gratifying that taste. 
In the early part of his career he is said to have 
applied himself diligently to discover the philo- 
sopher’s stone, and for the most part of his life 
was as much devoted to chemistry as his loftier 
pursuits would allow. Two events of his youth 
seemed to augur a less favourable career in life 
than what afterwards befel him. Having en- 
gaged in a dispute with a friend on the subject 
of mathematics, the young philosophers brought 
the question to the arbitrement of their swords, 
and Tycho lost his nose. This combat took 
place at seven o’clock of a dark evening in De- 
cember, the very stars hiding themselves for 
shame. But the future King of Uranibourg 
was no ways daunted by his loss, and the man- 
ner in which he supplied it is characteristic of 
the magnificence of all his ideas and habits. He 
would have disdained that savage borrowing 
from the forehead, of which modern surgery is 
so vain; and he rather gloried in an opportu- 
nity of obtaining a finer nose than any other 
man. Accordingly, he framed one of gold, silver, 
and ivory, exquisitely mingled, and with this 





he feared not to look Heaven in the face. 
Shortly afterwards, he fell in love with a beauti- 
ful peasant girl, and married her, to the great 
displeasure of his noble family, who treated him 
so rigorously in consequence, that the King of 
Denmark thought it necessary to interpose his 
good offices. This gave rise to the illustrious 
patronage which was fortunate for science. Fre- 
derick II. proved himself to be worthier of Ty- 
cho for a subject, than James VI. was of Napier. 
The King of Scotland aspired to be a patron of 
pedagogues, while his greatest philosopher, the 
most unobtrusive of human beings, was con- 
strained to remind him, ‘ that here are within 
your realm (as well as in other countries) godly 
and good ingynes, versed and exercised in all 
manner of honest science and godly discipline, 
who, by your Majesty’s instigation, might yield 
forth works and fruits worthy of memory, which 
otherwise (lacking some mighty Mecenas to in- 
courage them) may perhaps be buried with 
eternal silence.’ At the date of this letter, 
King James had just returned from visiting 
Tycho at Uranibourg. There, on the island of 
Huen, situated at the mouth of the Baltic, Fre- 
derick had placed his philosopher on a prouder 
throne than his own, adding honours and reve- 
nues, and every aid and encouragement that an 
astronomer could desire. Arabia had been 
lavish of her stores to renovated science, and 
now her most romantic tales of magic splendour 
seemed realized in the north. Upon the 8th of 
August 1576, the first stone of the far-famed 
castle of Uranibourg was laid in Tycho’s prin- 
cipality. The island, about eight miles in cir- 
cumference, rises by a gentle elevation so as to 
command the sea and the horizon on all sides, 
and the edifice with which it was honoured was 
as royal as the gift. It was of a quadrangular 
form, the dimensions being sixty feet every way, 
and flanked with lofty towers thirty-two feet in 
diameter, the observatories of this palace of 
science. Tycho’s whole establishment was in 
keeping with the magnificence of his dwelling, 
where his gold and ivory nose seemed no longer 
out of place. Like other potentates, he kept an 
idiot, but gifted with second sight, who, as we 
have elsewhere noted, sat at his feet at meals, 
Tycho is also said to have fitted up his palace 
with certain mysterious tubes, and other tele- 
graphic contrivances, which enabled him to 
communicate with his domestics as if by magic, 
and to obtain secret knowledge of his many 
visitors long before their arrival.” 


In the progress of our review, we have 
sufficiently expressed our opinion of this 
work, but, whatever may be its faults, it has 
high claims to public attention. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘The Domestic and Financial Condition of 
Great Britain, by G. Browning, Esq.’—‘ Re- 
venue and Expenditure of the United Kingdom, 
by S. Wells, Esq.’—The subjects discussed in 
both these works are not exactly suited to our 
columns, but though we meddle not with the 
political opinions advocated, it is fairly within our 
province to give an account of the line of argu- 
ment pursued, of the style in which the reason- 
ing is conducted, and of the general results to 
which these reasonings lead. Mr. Browning is 
disposed to view the present condition of Britain, 
not merely with hope, but confidence: he ex- 
amines the power, revenue and resources of the 
different European nations that have any claim 
to be regarded as our rivals, and concludes, from 
an examination of facts, that there is none with 
which we need fear to compete. His exami- 
nation of the possibility of a Russian invasion 
of India, is equally remarkable for good reason- 
ing, and bad spelling; so completely are some 
of the oriental names disguised by his orthogra- 
phy, that we had considerable difficulty in recog- 
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nizing old acquaintances. The political sketch 
of the present state of Europe, is drawn by the 
hand of a master, and, what is more, by one who 
feels that attention to the most minute details 
can alone render general views accurate. In 
viewing our domestic condition, Mr. Browning 
repudiates the notion, that any of our present 
difficulties can be traced to excessive popula- 
tion; on the contrary, he believes that the ex- 
pansion of a nation’s numbers is a necessary 
element, and a sure sign, of a nation’s advance- 
ment. He then proceeds to discuss the question 
of poor laws, and performs this part of his task 
with more temper and ability than it has been 
recently the fashion to display in examining 
this important subject: he strenuously recom- 
mends, that some system of poor laws should be 
introduced into Ireland. Our attention is next 
directed to the state of British agriculture ; and 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, for the sake of the 
farmer, is very strenuously urged. The intricate 
question of the currency is next brought under 
review, and some very important suggestions 
are offered, for preventing the great losses which 
have been occasioned at various times, by a 
sudden transition from one monetary system 
to another: we offer no opinion on the merit 
of these suggestions; they are stated in clear 
simple language, so that any ordinary reader 
may easily form a judgment on them for him- 
self. Finally Mr. Browning reviews the taxation 
and expenditure of the empire, pointing out 
various errors, by which he conceives that 
the present system is vitiated, and suggests 
various ameliorations, from which he deems that 
the most happy consequences may be confidently 
anticipated. The work is manifestly the result 
of much labour, both mental and physical ; every 
available source of information appears to have 
been consulted, an anxiety to do good is manifest 
in every page, and no portion of the volume is 
sullied by the introduction of party politics.— 
Mr. Wells has directed his attention to the last 
head of inquiry only; he is more vehement than 
Mr. Browning, in his condemnation of abuses, 
and he recommends sharper remedies. In par- 
ticular he urges the propriety of resuming the 
grants, made by Charles II. in the most dis- 
graceful period of the British annals, and enters 
into the history of the families by whom these 
grants are enjoyed, for the purpose of showing 
that they have no just claims upon the nation. 
In some respects, his work may be regarded as 
a supplement to ‘The Extraordinary Black 
Book,’ but we cannot forbear thinking that it 
would have been equally valuable had it been 
less personal. 

* Autumn Flowers.’—We have wondered till 
we are weary, at the continued influx of small 
collections of verse; and yet, with every dispo- 
sition to be gentle and considerate towards the 
aspirants, who thus commit their efforts to the 
merciful neglect of the public, if we say any- 
thing definite about them, to nine out of ten we 
can say little that is encouraging. If, indeed, 
every bard were as well contented with himself 
as Mr. Bloxham, who puts forth his new Para- 
dise Regained, with the somewhat startling 
question : “ if God made one Milton, why should 
he not make another ?”’ such being literally the 
drift of his preface,—or if every little pamphlet 
or book contained such utter and aimless trash as 
The Adopted, Canto IL., our task would be easy, 
for it would cost us little to declare, that ‘all is 
barren ;” but some of the writers have a /ittle 
modesty, and some of their efforts may be praised 
for sweet versification and pleasant sentiments, 
and in these cases our sympathies are so far en- 
gaged, as to make us sorry for the probable fate 
of the small craft, in which so much of their 
hope has been embarked. 

This little volume, ‘ Zhe Reformed Parliament, 
a Poetic Medley, Canto V. Songs for the Manu, 
&c, by Two of the People,’ has interested us, 








insomuch as, in these pressing times, the spirit 
which makes the operative or artizan meditate 
verse in the miserable pittance of time which 
he calls his leisure, is always a thing to be re- 
garded with respect. But in proportion as we 
would render it all honour, so do we deprecate 
its being forced into the brawling paths of par- 
tizanship and politics: and had John and Mary 
Saunders not given us the miscellanies at the 
end of their little tome, we should have let it 
pass in silence. In some of these there is so 
much of a delicate and fresh love of nature, that 
we cannot but hope, that if they write again, 
they will follow the example of the Chief of their 
school, our friend the Corn Law Rhymer, in 
singing about the pleasant things of the green- 
wood. 

* The Sea Boy, and other Poems, by Richard 
Ruegg of Blackheath,’ is one of a family past 
our powers of comprehension, and contains a 
story told in verse, with a few miscellanies 
added to complete the volume; more we cannot 
say of it. 

The next volume which comes under our hand, 
—‘ Poems, by Mrs. G. G. Richardson, Second 
Series,’ may not be dismissed quite so cursorily, 
as being the work of a lady, and one, it would 
seem, possessed of an elegant and cultivated 
mind: the sonnet we extract is every word of it 
true in feeling, as we know to our cost. 
Methought that in a calm and leafy bower, 

I rested where the purple flowers were springing, 

And from their buds of bloom and beauty flinging 
On loaded gales their odour’s richest power ;— 
Watching the evening’s warm and sunny shower, 

I heard the woods, and plains, and valleys ringing 

With every feather’d denizen’s glad singing— 

For such a scene and such a gentle hour, 

O faithless vision! faithless and untrue,— 
Nor bower nor bud, nor odours sweet are here, 

Nor song of bird :—instead of these | view 
The city’s walls, of aspect dark and drear ; 

And for the skies of deep etherial blue, 
Long-volumed clouds of murky smoke appear. 

The following dirge, too, is quaint and not un- 
pleasing :— 

On, on !— Earth circles on, 
Unwearied through the skies, 
Her freight of dirge and song, 
Of griefs and vanities! 
Her children’s cries no more 
Ske heeds—than doth the prow 
The lashings of the distanc’d shore, 
The billows at ber bow.— 
On, on !— Earth circles on 
In shadow and in light ; 
So fall upon her insect throng 
Vain woe, and vain delight !— 
Soothly the wise man said, 
“ But vanity and woe 
Divide the sum of all that’s made 
Man’s heritage below.” 
On, on !— Earth circles on 
Majestically fair ! 
She wears a starry zone, 
And sunbeams braid her hair,— 
A robe of many dyes 
All glorious to behold :— 
las !—what mortal agonies 
May royal robes infold ! 

There is much verse in this volume of equal 
merit to the above. 

We have here also a new edition of ‘ Herbert’s 
Sacred Poems,’ brought out in a neat pocket vo- 
lume by Washbourne, and though no modern 
copy can ever, in our opinion, come up to the 
genuine time-stained book, in whose pages we 
first made acquaintance with the wisdom of the 
“'Temple’’—we must confess the edition before 
us to be neat and compendious. 

‘ The Sacred Harp, Second Series.’—We can- 
not understand by what right the proprietors, 
or editors, or publishers of these little books, 
collect their contents. Here are one or two 
poems boldly extracted from volumes published 
as it were only yesterday. This is really too 
bad. 

‘ The Casket of American and European Gems.’ 
—Another of these recognized pirates, a thought 
more modest, however, than the one we have 
denounced above. It gives us some lively Ame- 
rican prose, and much verse with which we 


were already familiar. The following lines, by 
Miss Kemble, were, however, new to us, and 
may be so to our readers :— 
Stanzas. 

When you mournfully rivet your tear-laden eyes, 
That have seen the last sunset of hope pass away, 
On some bright orb, that seems, through the stil] sap- 

phire skies, 
In beauty and splendour, to roll on its way: 
Oh remember, this earth, if beheld from afar, 
Would seem wrapt in a halo as clear and as bright 
As the pure silver radiance enshrining yon star, 
Where your spirit is eagerly soaring to-night. 
And at this very moment, perhaps, some poor heart, 
That is aching aud breaking in that distant sphere, P 
Gazes down on this dark world, and longs to depart 
From its own dismal home, to a brighter one here, 

‘ Belgium and Holland, with a Sketch of the 
Revolution in 1830, by P. L. Gordon, Esq.— 
Mr. Gordon has resided long in the country he 
here undertakes to describe, and is therefore 
enabled to give us some valuable information, 
His work will be decidedly useful as a guide, 
but its chief merit is in the minute particulars 
which it offers relating to prices, &c., invalua- 
ble to any family about to reside for a time at 
Brussels. The Sketch of the Revolution isa 
superaddition not wanted, but it is well and fairly 
written. 


‘The Works of Robert Burns, with his Life, by 
Allan Cunningham. Vol. VII.’—This seventh 
volume, with its beautiful frontispiece of Culzean 
Castle, concludes the poet’s correspondence, 
A few of the letters were new to us: one contain- 
ing a poetical critique upon Miss Hannah More, 
will, perhaps, be the most generally interesting 
at the present time, when the recent publication 
of her Biography and Correspondence has 
brought her name before the public :-— 

Mossgiel, 3rd April, 1736. 

Dear Sir,—I received your kind letter with 
double pleasure, on account of the second flat- 
tering instance of Mrs. C’s notice and approba- 
tion, I assure you I 

“Turn out the brunt side o’ my shin,” 
as the famous Ramsay, of jingling memory, says, 
at such a patroness. Present her my most grate- 
ful acknowledgments in your very best manner 
of telling truth. I have inscribed the following 
stanza on the blank leaf of Miss More’s Work :— 
“Thou flattering mark of friendship kind, 
Still may thy pages call to mind 
The dear, the beauteous donor ; 
Though sweetly female every part, 
Yet such a head, and more the heart, 
Does both the sexes honour. 
She showed her taste refined and just 
When she selected thee, 
Yet deviating own I must, 
For so approving me. 
But kind still, ’U mind still 
The giver in the gift; 
I'll bless her and wiss her 
A friend above the Liit.” 

My proposals for publishing I am just going 
to send to press. I expect to hear from you by 
the first opportunity. 

I am ever, dear Sir, yours, 
To Mr. Aiken. Rost. Burness. 


There are others, containing various particu- 
lars concerning the most painful scene of his 
wild and brilliant life, which will be read with 
melancholy interest. 


‘The Hanwell Extracts.’—The compiler of 
this work is manifestly an amiable and benevo- 
lent man; his design is to place before youth, 
such selections as tend to exalt and purify the 
affections, to inspire a love of virtue for its own 
sake, and to show that moral dignity is attain- 
able in every station of life. In this design he 
has completely succeeded, and without entering 
on the debateable ground of the encouragement 
or discouragement that should be given to the 
feelings of emulation, we can safely recommend 
this volume, as one by whose perusal the young 
are likely to become wiser and better. 





* Miss Graham's Histories from Scripture.’— 
| Had the last chapter in this little work been 
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omitted, we should have bestowed upon it un- 
mixed praise, as one of the most successful 
eflorts to render the moral lessons of Scripture 
familiar to youthful minds; but the tale of ‘The 
Little Soldier’ encourages all the foolish and 
dangerous notions of war and its glory, which the 
sicht of military pomp naturally suggests to the 
minds of children. 

‘ Alderson on Steam and the Steam Engine.’— 
This essay obtained the prize proposed by Doctor 
Birkbeck, at the London Mechanics Institute 
Jast year. It is written in a clear familiar style, 
and contains almost all the necessary popular 
information respecting the subjects of which it 
treats. 

* Corn, Currency, and Consols.—A useful little 
table, just published by Mr. Wyld of Charing 
Cross, showing at one view, the fluctuations in 
price of the three C’s, from 1790 to 1833. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD NELSON. 

In presenting our readers with the Letters 
of Nelson, which we announced some time 
since, we shall not pretend to give anything like 
a detailed, still less a new biography of the 
hero; but it would be absurd to print them, 
without, in some measure, linking them together, 
by referring to the principal circumstances of 
that glorious and eventful career which they 
serve to illustrate. 

It cannot, however, be necessary to do more 
than recal to recollection the date, Sept. 29, 
1758—or the place, the parsonage house of 
Burnham Thorpe, near Norwich, of this great 
naval commander’s birth—or than to notice that 
his mother was a Suckling, descended from the 
family to which Sir John Suckling, the cavalier 
poet belonged—and that her grandmother was 
an elder sister of Sir Robert Walpole. Mrs. 
Nelson died in 1767—her brother, Capt. Suck- 
ling, visited the widower, to condole with him, 
and promised to take care of one of his sons. 
But he little imagined that Horatio, of whose 
delicate health we read throughout his whole 
life, would be the one; forgetting, perhaps, that 
spirit has always proyed superior to thews and 
sinews—and that the gallant daring of which the 
boy gave so many early tokens, was but an 
index of “the soul that spoke too loud within 
him.” 

Nelson was first introduced to the sea on 
board the Raisonnable, when little more than 
twelve years of age, and his biographers give a 
graphic account of his loneliness and timidity 
during the first few hours he spent on shipboard. 
When the Raisonnable was paid off, and his 
uncle, Captain Suckling, was removed to the 
Triumph, then a guard-ship in the Thames, Nel- 
son went to the West Indies in a merchantman 
commanded by one Mr. John Rathbone, and, 
we are told, returned from his voyage a good 
seaman, but with a disgust for the King’s ser- 
vice, which it required some judicious manage- 
ment to overcome. He was received on board 
the Triumph by his uncle, but had not been there 
many months when his spirit of adventure was 
aroused by hearing that two ships, the Racehorse 
and the Carcass bombs, were fitting out for a 
voyage of discovery toward the North Pole. He 
was most anxious to join this expedition, and, 
after some little difficulty, was received as cox- 
swain by Captain Lutwidge of the Carcass. 

Whilst at the North Pole he gave many 
proofs of the almost rash hardihood which dis- 
tinguished him throughout life. ‘The anecdote 
of his adventure with the bear, which he chased 
into a situation of considerable peril to himself, 
“that he might carry the skin to his father,” is 
well known. On his return he was placed under 
Captain Farmer in the Seahorse, bound for the 








East Indies. The climate of the East appears 
to have made desperate havoc with his consti- 
tution, and it was necessary, for the preservation 
of his life, that he should return to England. 
Whilst abroad, however, he had formed many 
of the friendships which were to last during the 
greater part of his career; and it must have 
been no small trial to one so ambitious of re- 
nown, to leave his comrades in full chase of ad- 
vancement, and to be sent home a shattered 
invalid. 

He might, however, have spared himself the 
gloomy forebodings which at this time appear to 
have oppressed him. Whilst he was in the East 
Indies, his uncle, Captain Suckling, had been 
made Comptroller of the Navy, and, exerting 
his interest on behalf of his nephew, whom the 
homeward voyage had in some measure restored 
to health, young Nelson was appointed acting 
lieutenant in the Wercester,—subsequently pass- 
ed his examination, without being favoured or 
spared, and was immediately appointed second 
lieutenant of the Lowestoffe, then fitting out for 
Jamaica. 

Both Dr. Southey and Mr. Clarke (whose 
biographies of the hero we merely follow in our 
rapid sketch,) give us animating accounts of his 
behaviour while on board this ship—one anec- 
dote may serve in proof; it is recorded of him 
that he boarded a prize in such desperate wea- 
ther, that the boat went in on the deck and out 
again with the sea; and this feat reads all the 
more honourably when we hear that his bodily 
weakness while serving on board the same ship 
was such, that on one occasion, when on duty 
near the Tower, he was obliged to be carried to 
the rendezvous on the back of a brother officer, 
and his recovery from a fainting fit seemed for a 
long time uncertain. . 

While on board the Lowestoffe, Nelson lost 
his uncle, Captain Suckling, and the loss must 
have been a severe one. But his place as guar- 
dian and friend was well supplied by Mr. Wil- 
liam Suckling, of the Custom-house, who pre- 
sented Captain Suckling’s sword to the young 
hero on his return to England. 

By this time, too, Nelson had made friends 
who interested themselves in his promotion. 
Captain Locker recommended him warmly to 
Sir Peter Parker, then Commander-in-chief on 
the West India station, and by him he was 
removed into the flag-ship Bristo/, and, on the 
8th of December 1778, appointed Commander 
of the Badger brig. “On the 11th of June 
1779,” says Southey, “ he was made post into 
the Hinchinbrook.” 

On the appearance of Count D’Estaing’s 
squadron, of one hundred and twenty-five sail, 
hefore St. Domingo, Nelson, at his own solicita- 
tion, was appointed by General Dalling to com- 
mand the batteries of Fort Charles, at Port 
Royal. But these were never attacked, owing 
to the indecision or self-distrust of the French 
Admiral—so that the General had time to be- 
come the aggressor—his plans being directed 
against Fort San Juan, on the river of the same 
name, flowing from the lake Nicaragua into 
the sea. Five hundred men were appointed for 
this service, and set forth early in the year 1780. 
They reached the river San Juan on the 24th 
of March, and on the 9th of April the fortified 
island of San Bartolomeo. Here Nelson gave 
another of those proofs of daring which are so 
thickly sown throughout his history, and stormed 
the battery barefoot. On the 24th the castle of 
San Juan surrendered, but the conquerors had 
now to fight against the dreadful climate ; and 
Nelson’s health, never strong, appears to have 
been irretrievably shaken by his stay there— 
during which, we are told, he was twice given 
over by his physicians. He was, on the death of 
Captain Glover, appointed to the James ; but he 
was obliged to resign the command and return 
to England, After recruiting himself at Bath, 





he was, upon his own application, appointed to 
the Albemarle. 

As if cold and inclement weather was to cons 
firm what the heat of the Tropics had begun, his 
next station was the North Seas.—There he caps 
tured a small fishing schooner, which he imme- 
diately released. Its master’s gratitude for his 
generous kindness subsequently proved of no 
small service: for he hazarded his life to take 
out fresh provisions to the Albemarle, the crew 
of which was suffering from the scurvy. 

The anecdote of Nelson’s attachment at Que. 
bec, and of his being prevented from contracting 
a foolish marriage, by the resolution of a friend, 
calls for no more than a passing mention, as 
illustrative of the cardinal weakness of his cha- 
racter. The Albemarle was ordered in the Oc- 
tober of the same year (1782) to New York. 
There Nelson found Admiral Digby, who wel- 
comed him with the cheering prospect that the 
present was a fine station for prize money, 
“Yes, sir,” was Nelson's well-known answer, 
“ but the West Indies is the station for honour.” 
Here, too, he met Lord Hood, by whose means 
he obtained for the 4/bemarle an appointment to 
the station he so much desired. By Lord Hood 
he was introduced to his present Majesty, who 
from that time forth proved himself his friend, 
and who, it is recorded, was no less struck with 
the spirit and intelligence of Nelsoy’s discourse 
upon professional matters, than by his appear 
ance, which was boyish almost te uncouthness. 

During a cruise between Porto Cabello, on 
the coast of Venezuela, Nelson, somewhat un- 
expectedly, captured a king’s launch belonging 
to the Spaniards, which contained honourable 
prisoners. One of these was the Count de Deux 
Ponts, brother to the heir of the Electorate 
of Bavaria. He was treated by Nelson with a 
courtesy which it seems he did not forget, as he 
afterwards invited his captor to visit him in 
Paris. Soon after this the preliminaries of the 
peace were signed, and the Albemarle was ore 
dered home and paid off. Nelson’s generous 
efforts to obtain the wages due to his men (even 
before he had seen his own relations) were re- 
paid by an affection on their parts almost 
amounting to devotion. They one and all offers 
ed, if he could get a ship, to enter for her im- 
mediately. 

Nelson now visited France with his friend 
Captain Macnamara, and has left us a lively 
journal of his continental trip. There he also 
fell in love: but his prudence was sufficient 
on this occasion, without the strong arm of his 
friend. 

It is stated by Dr. Southey that the self-con. 
straint which it required to subdue this attach. 
ment, made Nelson anxiously desire to be at 
sea; and in the March of 1784 he was appoint. 
ed to the Boreas, going to the Leeward Islands, 
The lady of Sir Richard Hughes, the Admiral 
on the station, availed herself of this opportunity 
to join her husband, and she has given us a 
pleasant account of Nelson’s behaviour on ship. 
board ; he ruled, as might be supposed, wisely, 
by ruling gently—and the almost chivalrous 
affection entertained towards him by all those 
under his command, is therefore not to be won- 
dered at. He found himself, on arriving in the 
West Indies, to be senior captain ; and his oc. 
cupying this post of honour was the occasion 
of involving him in a dispute with the Admiral, 
in which he showed that mixture of firmness 
and spirit which was as remarkable a feature in 
his character as the gentleness we have just 
alluded to. 

This same firmness was displayed in his sub. 
sequent treatment of the American merchants, 
He would on no consideration permit them to 
trade under the register of their ships which had 
been granted whilst they were British subjects, 
and resolved to enforce due respect of the Navi- 
gation Act, This he persisted in, in spite of Sir 
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Richard Hughes's lukewarmness, and Sir Thomas 
Shirley’s positive disapprobation ; although his 
conduct, which was regulated by a strict sense 
of duty, gained him little save the ill-will of his 
superiors, and the protracted enmity and pro- 
secutions of those whose illegal practices he was 
so active in suppressing. 

The first of the letters we shall lay before our 
readers was written at this time, and is addressed, 
as are almost all of the series, to his uncle Mr. 
William Suckling, whom we have already men- 
tioned as having succeeded to the post of coun- 
sellor and confidant, formerly occupied by the 
captain. It will be found to relate to this very 
harassing business. 

“ Boreas, English Harbour, Sept. 25th, 1785. 

** My dear Sir,—Y our kind letter of the 2nd of 
August I received upon the arrival of the packet, 
and am much obliged for the intelligence it 
contains. I have not heard from Kingsmill that 
he is going to India—was he, I should have great 
pleasure in serving with him, for a more liberal 
man does not exist. Messrs. Marsh and Creed 
are my agents, and I have said to them that you 
would give to them every information which lies 
in your power. What I wish them to know, 
and to be able to prove, is, that the brig Hercules 
who by her register was a schooner, taken as a 
prize in the war, was the brig Neptune, and must 
have arrived in the Thames in the spring of 
1783. Several depositions go to this purpose 
by people who sailed in her, therefore we have 
only to prove the register false, and the appeal 
must fall to the ground, let her now belong to 
whom she will. In your letter you say our Scli- 
citor does not doubt our right of seizing the 
ships—but wonders you would not take out a 
deputation trom the Board of Customs, which 
would have left you independent of the officers 
in this country—I must answer this question by 
asking another. Why should a Captain of the 
Navy, who is ordered by Acts of Parliament to 
take care that all vessels which trade in the 
British Colonies are British built, or prizes taken 
from the enemy—and that the owners are sub- 
jects of the King, and resident in his dominions, 
&c. &c.—do as a deputy what he is ordered to 
do personally, and has that right vested in him 
by law? In some instances, I believe, a captain 
of a man of war cannot seize, only detain :—for 
instance—a ship arrives from England; upon 
examining her papers I find everything regular 
and clear—but a man belonging to her says 
several tons of goods on board the ship have not 
cleared from the Customs in England—this is a 
matter which perhaps none but officers deputed 
by the Customs could actually take cognizance 
of. I could only detain the vessel, and send infor- 
mation to the Customs—in the latter case, and 
making seizures on shore, which I think a captain 
of man of war cannot do * * if a deputation is ne- 
cessary I am ready to receive it.¢ * ** I shall then 
play the devil I am sure, particularly * * * where 
vast quantities of French sugars * * put on board 
English ships. The Packet’s stay here is so 
very short, that it is hardly possible to say much, 
but this I must tell you, that this packet has 
brought a letter from Lord Sydney, signifying 
his Majesty’s approbation of my conduct, and 
orders for the Crown Lawyers to defend me at 
his expense from all civil prosecutions, and in 
case of unfavourable decree, advising me to ap- 
peal. When Ministers support Officers, they 
will ever find alert and good ones. Bless you, 
my dear Sir, and believe I am with sincere aftec- 
tion, your dutiful Nephew, 

* Horatio Netson.” 

“Sucklingt is well, but home he must come in 
the ship. Every captain is so crowded with 
younkers that we cannot ask each other. A letter 
of yours, dated December 1784, I have this mo- 

t The letter has been injured by damp, and is here 
unintelligible. 


7 His cousin, the son of Mr. Suckling, of Wooton, 
near Norwich. 








ment received, via New York. Best compliments 
to Mrs. Suckling, the Lt., and the remainder of 
your good family, likewise to all my village ac- 
quaintance. You may make use of my name 
for a deputation, as it may some time or other 
prevent some dispute with officers of the Cus- 
toms.” 

The same chance which was subjecting him to 
so much annoyance and anxiety, was also the 
means of making him acquainted with the lady 
whom he afterwards married. The American 
Captains whose ships he had seized, instituted 
legal proceedings against him, laying their da- 
mages at the enormous amount of 40,000/., and 
Nelson narrowly escaped being arrested, even 
on board his own ship. It was under these 
vexatious circumstances that to some one who 
happened to use the word Pity in his hearing— 
he broke out with “ Pity did you say? I shall 
live, Sir, to be envied, and to that point I shall 
always direct my course.” These very circum- 
stances, however, gained him the powerful 
friendship of Mr. Herbert, the President of 
Nevis, who offered in court to become his bail 
for 10,0001. if he chose to suffer the arrest. It 
was at his house that he met Mrs. Nisbet, the 
widow of Dr. Nisbet, a physician, then only 
nineteen. We find in Clarke’s Life a friend of 
hers remarking upon his strangeness of beha- 
viour—* Such a reserve and sternness of man- 
ner,” says she, in a letter to his future bride: 
“ If you had been there, Fanny, we think you 
might have made something of him, for you have 
been in the habit of attending to these odd sort 
of people.” The biographer complains of Nelson 
not having given Captain Locker any account of 
his attachment. This want the following letters 
supply ; they call for no comment of ours—and 
tell their own story in plain, sincere, and sailor- 
like language. 

* Boreas, Nevis, Nov. 14th, 1785. 
*T enclose some queries, which pray have 
opinions upon from eminent lawyers. 

oo H. ” 


“ My dear Sir,—Not a scrap of a pen have I 
by the last packet from any relation in England ; 
but, however, you see I don’t think I am forgot 
—more especially when I open a business which, 
perhaps, you will smile at, in the first instance, 
and say, this Horatio is for ever in love. My 
present attachment is of pretty long standing ; 
but I was determined to be fixed before I broke 
this matter to any person. The lady is a Mrs. 
Nisbet, widow of a Dr. Nisbet, who died eighteen 
months after her marriage, and has left her with 
a son. From her infancy (for her father and 
mother died when she was only two years of 
age,) she has been brought up by her mother’s 
brother, Mr, Herbert, President of Nevis, a 
gentleman whose fortune and character must 
be well known to all the West India merchants, 
therefore I shall say nothing upon that head. 
Her age is twenty-two ; and her personal accom- 
plishments you will suppose J think equal to any 
person’s I ever saw; but, without vanity, her 
mental accomplishments are superior to most 
people’s of either sex ; and we shall come toge- 
ther as two persons most sincerely attached to 
each other from friendship. Her son is under 
her guardianship, but totally independent of 
her. But I must describe Herbert to you, that 
you may know exactly how I stand; for when 
we apply for advice, we must tell all circum- 
stances. Herbert is very rich and very proud— 
he has an only daughter, and this niece, who 
he looks upon in the same light, if not higher. 
I have lived at his house, when at Nevis, since 
June last, and am a great favourite of his. I 
have told him I am as pooras Job; but he tells 
me he likes me, and I am descended from a good 
family, which his pride likes ; but he also says, 
‘Nelson, I am proud, and I must live like my- 
self, therefore I can’t do much in my lifetime: 





when I die she shall have twenty thousand 


pounds; and if my daughter dies before me, 
she shall possess the major part of my property. 
I intend going to England in 1787, and remain. 
ing there my life ; therefore, if you two can live 
happily together till that event takes place, you 
have my consent.’ This is exactly my situ. 
ation with him; and I know the way to get him 
to give me most, is not to appear to want it: 
thus circumstanced, who can I apply to but you? 
The regard you have ever expressed for me leads 
me to hope you will do something. My future 
happiness, I give you my honour, is now in your 
power—if you cannot afford to give me any 
thing for ever, you will, I am sure, trust to me, 
that if I ever can afford it, 1 will return it to 
some part of your family. I think Herbert will 
be brought to give her two or three hundred a 
year during his life; and if you will either give 
me, I will call it—I think you will do it—either 
one hundred a year, for a few years, or a thou- 
sand pounds, how happy you will make a couple 
who will pray for you for ever—don't disappoint 
me, or my heart will break: trust to my honour 
to do a good turn for some other person if it is 
in my power. I can say no more, but trust 
implicitly to your goodness, and pray let me 
know of your generous action by the first packet. 
I shall send by this packet some queries, which 
I must beg you will get your Solicitor to answer, 
for here are divided opinions in this country 
as to the right of Ad’, Capt", &c. seizing 
vessels to the King’s use under the Navigation 
Laws; and the King’s Order in Council, which 
is directed to the Admiralty conjointly with the 
Treasury, and the Adm'¥ have sent it to the 
Admiral, with an order to give directions to the 
Commanders of the King’s Ships to see that it 
is complied with. Does not * complied with* 
certainly mean to imply, that if I find a vessel 
breaking the Proclamation, I am to bring her 
to punishment ? or a circumstance may happen 
—for it has happened—a vessel comes into the 
roads or bays, when the ship may produce to 
the officer an English register: I tell him, 
* Friend, you are in American bottom, and not 
qualified to trade in the British Colonies.” The 
master naturally says, ‘Sir, my owners have 
ordered me here to trade, and I can’t carry the 
vessel to a foreign island.” The master will not 
go away—lI can't let him stay; therefore must 
not the vessel be tried in Admiralty, to know 
whether she is, or is not,a vessel properly quali- 
fied to carry on trade with our colonies? I do 
not seize as a custom-house officer, qui tam, &c. 
but transmit the circumstance of the seizure to 
the King’s Advocate General, who prosecutes 
for the King alone ; and if she remains forfeited, 
she is wholly and solely his Majesty’s; after 
which the King may, without prejudice to any 
individual, give the whole, or any part, to such 
persons as he thinks fit. Pray get me some legal 
advice upon this subject, and send me out the 
King’s Proclamation for distributing seizures. 
The mercantile lawyers say that the right of the 
King’s ships to make seizure by the Navigation 
Act, is taken away by the 18th and 14th Cha’. 
2nd, chap*. 11th, sec”. 15th, where it says, * none 
shall seize but Officers of the Customs, &c., or 
persons authorized by warrant from the Treasury, 
or by special commission from his Majesty,under 
Great or Privy Seal; and all other seizure shall 
be void,’ &c. 

“T am clearly of opinion that we do hold our 
commissions eventually under the Great Seal, 
for the Admiralty is only a patent place during 
pleasure ; and that the Act seems to think so,— 
read the next Clause, ‘an indemnification for all 
officers of the Customs, or any Officer or Officers, 
person or persons authorized to put in execution 
the act for increasing Shipping and Navigation, 
their Deputies,’ &c. What occasion could there 
be to indemnify the officers enjoined to put the 
Navigation Act in force, if the power had been 
taken away by the preceding Clause? It appears 
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to me that the Parliament was afraid it might 
be wrong construed, therefore included them by 
name in a subsequent clause. Well done, Lawyer 
Nelson! The 3rd of George 8rd, chap. 22d, sect. 
4th, recites, that it may be necessary to employ 
Men-of-War upon the coasts of Great Britain, 
&c. of the Colonies, &c. Are not the King’s 
ships here employed to see the Navigation Act 
and the King’s Order of Council carried into 
effect ? Yes: the Admiralty has given the Adm! 
such orders, and the Adm! has given them to the 
King’s ships. Once more, get me some legal 
advice upon all this matter. Best wishes for 
the happiness of every part of your Family, and 
may they enjoy the happiness ‘tis so much in 
your power to give me; but on every occasion 
believe that I am, 
“Your most affectionate 
“ Horatio Netson.” 


“W. Suckling, Esq.” 





« Boreas, Carlisle Bay, March 9th, 1786. 

“My dear Uncle,—Y our kind letter of Jany 
3rd I received yesterday on my arrival here from 
Nevis. When I made application to you in 
Nov’, it was, I assure you, not so much con- 
sidering you in the light of a near relation as 
of a sincere friend, who would do every [thing] 
which was proper for the happiness of one who 
sincerely regarded and esteemed him, and whose 
friendship was pure, without any interested 
views in it; and had it not been for one sen- 
tence in your letter, viz. * Your application has 
ina great degree deprived me of my free agency,’ 
Ishould have been supremely happy; but my 
feelings are too quick, and I feel sharply what 
perhaps others would not, so they gained their 
ends. That sentence would make me suppose 
that you thought I conceived I had a right to 
ask pecuniary assistance ; if you did think so, be 
assured you did me great injustice; for I was 
convinced, that whatever you might be kind 
enough to do for me, must spring from your 
own generous heart, and not from any shadow 
of right I could be fool enough to suppose I de- 
rived from our relationship. Relations are not 
always the people we are to look up to for doing 
friendly offices. O my dear Uncle! you can't 
tell what I feel—indeed, I can hardly write, or 
know what I am writing: you would pity me 
did you know what I suffer by that sentence— 
for although it does not make you act less gene- 
Tous, yet it embitters my happiness. You must 
know me, and consequently that I am guided 
by the strictest rules of honour and integrity; 
and that had I not been more ambitious of Fame 
than Money, I should not most probably [have] 
been under the necessity of making the present 
application to you. No dangers or difficulties 
shall ever deter me from doing my utmost to 
provide handsomely for my dearest Fanny, for 
with the purest and most tender affection do I 
love her. Her virtues and accomplishments are 
hot more conspicuous than her goodness of heart 
and gentleness of disposition; and you will 
esteem her for herself when you know her. 

“Your readiness in giving, my dear Friend, 
will not make me more anxious to receive; for 
can I live without your putting yourself to the 
inconvenience of advancing me money, I cer- 
tainly shall do it, for my disposition is not that 
of endeavouring to grasp all it can. The greatest 
felicity I can enjoy is to make her happy ; for 
myself I can care but little when she is con- 
sidered; and I could lay down my life with 
Pleasure at this moment for her future happi- 
ness. After what I have written, you will be- 
lieve my love is founded upon that strong basis 
which must have the appearance of enjoying 
happiness with her. I will endeavour, as much 
as my indisposed mind will let me, to answer 
all your questions about her son and herself. 
When Mrs. Nisbet married, Mr. Herbert pro- 
mised two thousand pounds with her; but as 





her husband settled in the Island, where he died 
a few months after, it never has been paid. 
Mr. H. told me he had given, and should pay 
to the child one thousand pounds when he grew 
up; and that he should bring him up at his ex- 
pence, and put him in a way of providing for 
himself. Mr. Nisbet (the gentleman whose wife 
went astray,) was a brother. His Estate, I un- 
derstand from Mr. Herbert, owes for money 
lent and attending it as Doctor, about 3000/. 
Currency ; but Dr. Nisbet dying insane, without 
a will, or any papers which were regular, has 
made this business rather troublesome, as Mr. 
Nisbet wishes to pay as little as he can help. 
Mr. Stanley, the Attorney General, whose pro- 
perty is next Mr. Herbert's, and who is his par- 
ticular friend, has undertaken to settle it for her. 
She will not get much; but it must, I conceive, 
make her little fellow independent. Her Uncle, 
although he is a man who must have his own 
way in everything, yet I believe has a good and 
generous heart, and loves her and her son very 
sincerely ; and I have every reason to suppose is 
as much attached to me as to any person who 
could pay their addresses to his dear Fanny, as 
he always calls her. Although his income is 
immense, yet his expenses must be great, as his 
house is open to all strangers, and he entertains 
them most hospitably. I can’t give you an idea 
of his wealth, for I don’t believe he knows it 
himself. Many estates in that Island are mort- 
gaged to him. The stock of Negroes upon his 
estate and cattle are valued at 60,000/. sterling ; 
and he sends to England (average for 7 years,) 
500 casks of sugar. His daughter’s fortune 
must be very large ; and ashe says, and told me 
at first, that he looked upon his niece as his 
child, I can have no reason to suppose that he 
will not provide handsomely for her. I had 
rather wish, that whatever he may do at her 
marriage, may flow spontaneously from himself. 
I have not an idea of being married till nearly 
the time of our sailing for England, which I did 
not think was to be till 1787 ; but report says, 
(which I don’t believe, by the bye, but you can 
ask Mr. Stephens,) we are to go home this sum- 
mer; but I thought it right to know every sen- 
timent of my friends upon a business of this 
moment. I have tried your patience, I am sure, 
therefore will have done.—Pray send to Marsh 
& Creed, my Agents, and ask if they have heard 
anything of the Appeal. I wrote to them what 
I would have done, and I have not had a line 
from them to know, whether they have ever re- 
ceived the letter. I can’t write to my Father, 
that perhaps you will have the goodness to say— 
Iam well. Pray remember me most kindly to 
all your Family, and to any Gentlemen of the 
Village who do me the favour of asking after me, 
and believe that I am with the greatest affection, 
* Your obliged Nephew, 
“ Horatio Netson. 

“Some time ago (two months), a whaler called 
the Yorick, arrived here from the Southern 
Fishery. He had no register, but had a clearance 
from London, where he said he was bound, and 
and no other papers whatsoever. Pray inquire 
if such a ship ever arrived, as I believe she is 
run away with and probably the Master got rid 
of by unfair means. If I had met I certainly 
should have put a Lieut. into her, and sent her 
to London to have the business cleared up, as the 
man said his Owner lived there.” 

“ Nevis, July 5th, 1736. 

“ My dear Sir,—This will be delivered to you 
by Mr. Suckling, who has done me the favour 
of calling here on his way to England—he ap- 
pears much improved since I last saw him, and 
seems to possess a modesty of behaviour, which 
must ever get friends and promotion for him. 

“ My prizes were condemned on the 26th inst., 
but an appeal is pray’d by Gov’ Perry, against the 
distribution as he thinks that as Gov* he is entitled 





to a third of all forfeitures, even though made by 
his Majesty’s Ships, but he is grossly ignorant, 
and sets his face against the Navy, more parti- 
cularly agt me, as I will do my duty in des- 
pite of all machinations, even with Chiefs at 
the head of them. I wish I could tell you I was 
well, but I am far from it—My activity of mind is 
too much for my puny constitution—I am worn 
to a skeleton, but I trust that the Doctors and 
asses milk will set me up again. Perhaps you 
will think it odd if I do not mention Mrs. Nisbet, 
I can only assure you, that her heart is equal to 
her head, which every person knows is filled 
with good sense. My affection for her is fixed 
upon that solid basis of esteem and regard, that 
I trust can only increase by a longer knowledge 
of her. I have not a line from either my father 
or sister. My brother just mentioned it in a 
cursory manner as you did. I hope youand your 
Family are well, and ever will continue so: 
You have been my best friend, and I trust will 
continue as long so, as I shall prove myself b- 
my actions worthy of supplying that place in 
the Service of my country which my dear Uncle 
left for me. I feel myself, to my Country, his 
Heir, and it shall I am bold to say, never lack 
the want of his council ; I feel he gave it to me 
as a legacy, and had I been near him when he 
was removed, he would have said, * My Boy, [ 
leave you tomy Country. Serve her well and 
she'll never desert, but will ultimately reward you.” 
You who know much of me, I believe and hope 
think me not unworthy your regards. But I beg 
your pardon for this digression, but what I have 
said is the inward monitor of my heart upon 
every difficult occasion. Bless you, my best 
Friend, and believe me most affectionately, 
“ Horatio Netson.” 

“ William Suckling.” 

With these most interesting letters the cor- 
respondence from the West Indies closes. The 
lovers were married on the 11th of March 1787. 
Prince William Henry (his present Majesty) 
giving away the bride. Nelson returned to Eng- 
land in the Boreas, in June 1787, and in the 
midst of good and evil report, laid open sundry 
abuses in the transactions of the contractors, 
prize agents, and other persons connected with 
the service. Yet so little did his labours appear 
appreciated, and so strong was his disgust at 
the treatment he received in high quarters upon 
his return to his native country, that he declared 
his intention of retiring from the service. His re- 
solution, however, was changed by the more than 
usually favourable reception he met with when 
presented at Court ; and it is well for our glory 
as a nation, whose “ home is on the deep,” that 
such was the case. 

(To be continued.) 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
(From the Morgenblatt.) 
[We this week conclude our translations with some 
scattered paragrapbs.]} 
Philadelphia. 

Ir is impossible to conceive anything in the 
whole world, duller than Philadelphia and its 
inhabitants. Sail-cloths stretched over the narrow 
foot-pavements on each side of the filthy streets, 
shade, but at the same time tend to contract them 
still more. Beneath these awnings sit the shop- 
keepers, who have nothing to do, the whole day, 
on rocking chairs, with their legs shored against 
the pillars. In the middle of the street, filth 
of all kinds is heaped according to law ; it is 
never carried away, and cows roam about in per- 
fect freedom, seeking their own living, enjoying 
their republican life, and repairing twice a day 
to the house before the door of which they are 
accustomed to resign their milk for a handful of 
hay. The useful hog passes his days and his 
nights on the pavement, equally contented and 
in the greatest plenty; he thrives surprisingly 
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and fittens without any trouble or expense to 
his owner: nothing disturbs his quiet; he is 
tame and good-natured, and when an alarm of 
fire is given, he runs along with the engines, 
grunts with the trumpeters, and adds to the spec- 
tacle. The innumerable colossal water-melons 
which are daily consumed here, and whose shells 
thickly cover the streets, convert the latter into 
a very useful pasture for cattle, of which good 
use is made. Philadelphia nevertheless passes 
for the neatest and cleanest city in the whole 
union: even the people of New York do their 
rival this justice, or to speak more correctly, 
this injustice ; for New York is in reality as 
clean as any town in Holland. 

The immediate environs of Philadelphia are 
waste, bare, and in part very swampy. This 
latter circumstance frequently has a pernicious 
effect upon health; but the draining of these 
swamps would require so large a sum, that the 
honest citizens could not make up their minds 
to encounter the expense, choosing rather to rely 
on the goodness of Providence, and in this 
instance they were not disappointed ; for, last 
winter, a great man died here, and bequeathed 
to the city sufficient funds for carrying this use- 
ful work into execution. 

Cincinnati. 

One cannot live long among the Americans, 
without being infected by some of their habits. 
Thus, after we had been about six weeks at 
Philadelphia, we were seized with a longing for 
change of scene, which we could not withstand, 
and one morning started in a handsome steamer 
on an excursion to Baltimore, and then west- 
ward, and northward. We everywhere met with 
people who were doing precisely like ourselves : 
some were travelling upon business ; most, im- 
pelled by the spirit of unrest, were going to seek 
or to occupy new abodes. In this tour we had 
occasion to admire the extent to which the 
mania for breeding hogs is carried at Cincinnati. 
This town is situated in a delightful country ; 
lovely hills surround it; streams meandering 
through little valleys roll over their rocky beds ; 
and the murmur of the waters, the verdure of 
the meadows, the shade of the woods, the ex- 
pected song of the birds, all invite you to a walk. 
But the water of the stream is red as if coloured 
with blood ; the meadows are bestrewed with the 
tails of slaughtered hogs, whose heads and in- 
testines rot in scattered heaps in the woods, and 
warn you at a distance by their pestilential 
stench, against their disgusting appearance ; and 
the nightingale is silenced by the horrid cries of 
the dying herds. What labour, what sums of 
money, are often expended to create promenades 
by art for a European city! Here the Cincin- 
nati art of slaughter has spoiled nature. But 
why are there not places at a distance from the 
town set apart for the purpose of slaughter ? 
why are not pits dug to receive the offal? why 
must the finest walks, nay every walk be so dis- 
gustingly defiled ? Such were the questions that I 
asked the good citizens. The butcher-gentry 
gave me a look of pity. “ Does the lady want 
to walk 2” was the reply. “ If she has nothing 
else to do, she can run up and down the street 
till she is tired.” 

I have mentioned the nightingale, but must 
beg pardon for having done so: there are no 
nightingales here ; consequently, they could not 
be scared by the grunting of the oft-mentioned 
useful quadruped. America is so far from being 
the native land of harmony, that not a single sing- 
ing bird is to be heard here: here nothing what- 
ever is poetic; all is prosaic and purely practi- 
cal, like the good advice of the citizens of Cin- 
cinnati. Such traits, and they are by no means 
rare, remind you of the epigram of a celebrated 


statesman, + and justify it in some measure, ' 


When asked by the Emperor Napoleon, what 
kind of people the Americans were, he replied : 
" 1 Talleyrand. 


“ Sire, ce sont de fiers cochons et de cochons fiers.” 
Equally laconic and just, but somewhat less 
stinging is the universal complaint of all French- 
men who come to America. “Jl n'y a pas de 
gaité dans ce pays,” say they ; “il faut cependant 
un grain de gaité dans la vie; c'est une saloperie 
de pays.” 





The Americans, of whatever class or sex, be- 
stow particular attention on the head. To them 
the ravages of Time on this exposed part are 
intolerable; and thus you see throughout the 
whole country nothing but smooth faces, with 
excellent teeth, and not a single bald head, 
Dentists, barbers, hair-dressers, are therefore 
sure to have plenty of business. Essences, po- 
matums, Créme céleste, Eau des Odalisques, and, 
above all, hair, are the only articles by the im- 
portation of which no risk is run, for their con- 
sumption is prodigious, and on this point the 
extravagance of the Americans knows no bounds, 
if the commodities take their fancy. I know 
gentlemen who have paid two hundred dollars 
for a ‘Titus scalp, and ladies in Charlestown who 
have their hair dressed in New York—that is, 
they send their artificial fronts, and curls, and 
head gear, by the weekly packet-hoats, to be 
trimmed up and put to rights there, which costs 
many a one a thousand dollars a year. You will 
no doubt say that for this sum the very cleverest 
of ladies’ maids might be obtained ; but, in this 
country, there are no such things as ladies’ maids 
or valets, not that there is any want of persons 
qualified and willing to act in those capacities, 
but such servants are incompatible with the 
system of American housekeeping. On extra- 
ordinary occasions, great tea-parties, companies, 
and the like, the friseuwr superintends the toilet 
of the lady, and, in truth, more of it than is 
consistent with decorum. The gentlemen have 
their things carried into what are called the 
dressing-rooms of the friseur’s establishment, 
and each is transformed in a trice into a Nar- 
cissus, at an expense of from half a dollar to two 
dollars,according to the costliness of the essences, 
and other youth-restoring arts, that have been 
employed. People in general keep at most a 
lazy negro ; sometimes they have a maid-servant 
hesides, but they are as often without the latter. 
At such times you may sce the richest ladies 
with a birch-broom in their delicate hands, 
covered with leather mittens, carly in the morn- 
ing, sweeping the dirt from the pavement into a 
heap in the middle of the street; while the 
hushand trudges home from market with a huge 
basket full of fish, butcher’s meat, prodigious 
crabs, oysters with shells as large as soup-plates ; 
and such persons live, according to the notions of 
this country, in very high style, if their whole 
house is covered with costly carpets, and they 
expend some thousands of dollars annually for 
fresh teeth and hair. They have mittens here, 
which are extremely elegant, and which are sold 
at the milliners’ shops by the name of * ladies 
sweeping gloves,” as high as five dollars a pair. 





The fondness of these people for wax figures 
is absolutely incredible. You may frequently 





see twenty or thirty persons, not of the lower class, 
| but people of consequence, standing as if rooted to 
| the ground beforea hair-dresser’s shop. A wax bust 
is here still something quite incomprehensible. 
When a friseur puts his figures into new dresses, 
he sets the whole city in commotion; and I 
have seen families who came from the shores of 
Lake Erie to New York merely to be present at 
the opening of the new shop of Gaudequin, the 
hair-dresser, who gave out that he had just 
arrived from Paris. I am convinced that a sure 
way, and which most unaccountably has never 
yet been attempted, of making a fortune, would 
be the exhibition of a gallery of wax figures. It 
_ must of course be adapted to the taste of the 
‘ country; the most eminent generals, as well 











French and English as American, who took part 
in the war of independence; Arnold the traitor; 
André the spy ; some figures from the most re. 
cent European revolutions ; celebrated robbers 
in characteristic groups, a few executions, repre. 
sented at the most critical moment ; such is the 
receipt for the philosopher’s stone, though it 
appears to be in opposition to the moral rigour 
pubiicly maintained on the stage. 





Last summer, Captain Robinson, who com. 
manded the ship Charlemagne, of which he was 
co-proprietor, arrived here, bringing his first mate 
shut up in the hen-coop. Immediately on leav. 
ing Havre, he had picked a quarrel with him, 
and doomed him to this species of confinement, 
unheard of in the annals of navigation, in which 
he kept him four weeks, for so long the voyage 
lasted. Every day, at the dinner hour, Robinson 
went to the coop, and threw bits of bread to his 
prisoner, at the same time saying, “ Pud, pnd, 
pud!” The mate was, nevertheless, a gentleman; 
he had himself commanded a ship which was 
lost at sea, and he now served in a subordinate 
rank. He submitted quietly to the Captain'y 
whim, but on reaching New York, he brought an 
action against him, claiming ten ‘thousand dol. 
lars damages, which sum was awarded to him. 
When Robinson paid down the money in court, 
the mate swept the bank-notes together, with a 
snile, saying, “ Pud, pud, pud !” 





AND ART. 

Mr. Thom is exhibiting two new freestone 
statues, at No. 16, Old Bond Street. The sub. 
jects are Old Mortality, and his Pony. The 
lonely man seated on the martyrs’ grave-stone, 
with his open Bible beside him, looking up from 
his labour of love, is simply and beautifully 
imagined. ‘The legs of the figure, however 
struck us as being somewhat too short and small. 
The companion of the tomb-cutter’s wanderings 
is no less faithful to old-world nature than his 
master ; the rude harness of the beast, the small 
bag slung from his neck, and his patient and 
worn figure, are just as described by pleasant 
Peter Pattieson, in that homely, but most touch- 
ing introduction to one of Scott’s most powerful 
novels. Another figure, to illustrate Burns's 
ballad of * Willie brewed a peck of malt,’ is in 
progress, and promises well. 

The winter exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists will shortly open. It is likely, we think, 
to be of general interest, as offering an opportu. 
nity to the visitor ofcomparing, at one view, the 
works of the old masters of the Italian and Fle- 
mish schools, those of the earlier followers of 
painting in our own country, with modern art. 
It will contain specimens of the works of Cana- 
letti, Guido, Zuccarrelli, Correggio, and, it is said 
and believed, an oil painting by Michael Angelo, 
of Vandyke, Wouvermans, Teniers, Ruysdael, 
&c., and not a few by artists of our own land, 
including Sir Joshua, Wilson, Gainsborough, 
Opie, Northcote, and Harlowe. 

We observe that the Association of British 
Musicians announce their first Concert for the 
27th of October, and that they have wisely ar- 
ranged their season, so as not to interfere with 
any other establishment. We look anxiously 
to see what the native talent among us is really 
worth—if this new undertaking be rightly 
managed, without cabal or partiality, it ought to 
be of the greatest use, and deserves every p0s- 
sible support. 

The organ which has this week been opened 
at the Birmingham Festival, is spoken of as 4 
marvel among instruments—nothing short of 
the finest in the world. A new contrivance ap- 
plied to the huge thirty-two feet pipes, makes 
them answer to the touch much more readily 
than is customary, and gives, thereby, great facl- 
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lities to the player. It was built under the di- 
rection of the Chevalier Neukomm, and is a 
magnificent ornament to a magnificent room. 
This reminds us of the Town Hall at Manchester, 
which an artist has been for some two years em- 
ployed in decorating with frescoes. We hear 
that it is problematical whether his colours will 
stand, and certain that one of his paintings will 
be obliterated. The room, we are told, is over- 
crowded with ornament, and approached by a 
mean and dark staircase ; but is, in itself, hand- 
some and well proportioned. What a chapter 
of griefs (beginning with Buckingham Palace) 
might be written, on the money misemployed in 
this country on works of art! 

We are happy to announce, that the Hono- 
rary Gold Medal of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of London, was presented at a meeting of 
the Council, on Thursday last, to Mr. George 
Bennett, whose work on New South Wales, &c., 
we recently reviewed, in testimony of the appre- 
ciation by the Society, of his Scientific Researches 
in Comparative Anatomy and other branches of 
Natural History. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Oct. 6.—J. G. Children, Esq., F.R.S., in the 
chair.—The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and confirmed. Various donations of books 
and insects were announced, including valuable 
memoirs by Professor Gene, of Turin, upon in- 
sects injurious to agriculture, and a perfect nest 
of the Mygale nidulans, a large spider from Ja- 
maica, by Mr. Sells. The report of the Doncas- 
ter Agricultural Association was also presented, 
and led to some remarks, in which the jus- 
tice of the observations upon that work in the 
Atheneum of the 4th instant, were admitted. 
Various new and beautiful exotic insects were 
exhibited by the President, and the following 
memoirs were read: Report of the Entomolo- 
gical Proceedings at the Edinburgh Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and also at the Zoological Society—De- 
scriptions of some new Species of Coleopterous 
Insects lately received from Monte Video, by 
§.S. Saunders, Esq.Memoir on the Earwig, 
containing observations on its Natural History, 
and on some remarkable peculiarities of struc- 
ture hitherto unnoticed by Authors, by J. O. 
Westwood, F.L.S., &c. A discussion ensued, 
relative to the swarms of minute ants which in- 
fest the houses in some parts of the metropolis 
to an intolerable degree. The necessity of mi- 
nute observations upon the habits and characters 
of the species in question, was particularly dwelt 
upon. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

We avail ourselves of the recess to give an 
abstract of such papers of general interest, as 
were read during the sessional meetings, and 
merely referred to in our weekly reports. 

On the Quantity of Solid Matter suspended in 
the Water of the Rhine, by Leonard Horner, Esq. 
—The experiments were made by the author at 
Bonn, in the months of August and November. 
The apparatus which he used was a stone bottle 
capable of containing about a gallon, and fur- 
nished with a cork covered with greased leather, 
having a long string attached to it. A weight 
was suspended from the bottle by a rope of such 
a length, that when the weight touched the 
ground, the mouth of the bottle was at the de- 
sired distance from the bottom of the river. 

e cork was then removed by the string, and 
the instant the bottle was full it was drawn up. 

The first set of experiments was made in 
August, at 165 feet from the left bank of the 
river, and at 7 feet from the surface, or 6 feet 
from the bottom. The Rhine was unusually low, 





and the water was turbid and of a yellowish co- 
lour. The quantity of solid matter obtained from 
a cubic foot of water, and slowly dried, was 21°10 


grains, or about 35,/-y7th part. The residuum 
effervesced briskly with diluted muriatic acid, 
was of a pale yellowish-brown colour, smooth to 
the touch, and in appearance and properties un- 
distinguishable from the loess of the Rhine 
Valley. 

The second set of experiments was made in 
November on water taken from the middle of 
the river, and about one foot below the surface. 
A great deal of rain had fallen some time before, 
and also during the experiment. The water was 
of a deeper yellow than on the former occasion, 
but when taken up in a glass was not very diffe- 
rent in appearance. The residuum of a cubic 
foot weighed 35 grains, or the ~z,;aath part. 
The author then enters into an approximate 
calculation of the medium quantity of earthy 
matter borne down by the Rhine during 24 hours. 
He assumes that the annual mean breadth of 
the river opposite Bonn, is 1,200 feet, the mean 
depth 15 feet; the mean velocity 2} miles in an 
hour, and the average amount of solid matter 
held in suspension to be 28 grains in the cubic 
foot of water. From these data he deduces the 
result that 145,281 cubic feet of solid matter are 
borne past Bonn every 24 hours. 


Observations on the Temple of Serapis at 
Pozzuoli, near Naples; with Remarks on certain 
Causes which may produce Geological Cycles of 
great Extent, by Charles Babbage, Esq.—The 
author commences with a general description of 
the present state of the Temple of Serapis, and 
gives the meastrement of the three marble co- 
lumns which remain standing, and which, from 
the height of 11 feet to that of 19, are perforated 
on all sides by the Modiola lithophaga (of La- 
marck); the shells of that animal remaining in 
the holes formed by them in the columns. A 
description is then given of the present state of 
twenty-seven portions of columns, and other 
fragments of marble, and also of the several in- 
crustations formed on the walls and columns of 
the temple. 

The conclusions at which the author arrives 
are— 

1. That the temple was originally built, at or 
nearly at the level of the sea, for the convenience 
of sea-haths, as well as for the use of the hot 
spring which still exists on the land side of the 
temple. 

2. That at some subsequent period the ground 
on which the temple stood subsided slowly and 
gradually; the salt water, entering through a 
channel which connected the temple with the 
sea, or by infiltration through the sand, mixed 
itself with the water of the hot spring containing 
carbonate of lime, and formed a lake of brackish 
water in the area of the temple, which, as the 
land subsided, became deeper, and formed a dark 
incrustation. 

The proofs are, that sea-water alone does 
not produce a similar incrustation ; and that the 
water of the hot spring alone produces an in- 
crustation of a different kind; also, that Serpule 
are found adhering to this dark incrustation ; 
and that there are lines of water-level at various 
heights, from 2°9 feet to 4°6 feet. 

The area of the temple was now filled up to 
the height of about seven feet with ashes, tufa, 
or sand, which stopped up the channel by which 
sea-water had been admitted. The waters of the 
hot spring thus confined converted the area of the 
temple into a lake, from which an incrustation of 
carbonate of lime was deposited on the columns 
and walls. 

The proofs are, that the lower boundary of 
this incrustation is irregular ; whilst the upper is 
a line of water-level, and that there are many 
such lines at different heights ;—that salt water 
has not been found to produce a similar incrus- 





tation ;—that the water of the Piscina Mirabite, 
which is distant from the sea, but in this imme. 
diate neighbourhood, produces, according to an 
examination by Mr. Faraday, a deposit almost 
precisely similar ; that no remains of Serpule, or 
other marine animals, are found adhering to it. 

4. The temple continuing to subside, its area 
was again partially filled with solid materials; 
and at this period it appears to have been sub- 
jected to a violent incursion of the sea. The 
hot-water lake was filled up, and a new bottom 
produced, entirely covering the former bottom, 
and concealing also the incrustation of carbonate 
of lime. 

The proofs are, that the remaining walls of 
the temple are highest on the inland side, and 
decrease in height towards the sea-side, where 
they are lowest ;—that the lower boundary of 
the space perforated by the marine Lithophagi 
is, on different columns, at different distances 
beneath the uppermost or water-level line ;— 
that several fragments of columns are perforated 
at the ends. 

5. The land continuing to subside, the accu. 
mulations at the bottom of the temple were 
submerged, and Modiole attaching themselves 
to the columns and fragments of marble, pierced 
them in all directions. The subsidence conti- 
nued until the pavement of the temple was at 
least nineteen feet below the level of the sea. 

The proofs are derived from the condition 
of the columns and fragments. 

6. The ground on which the temple stood 
appears now to have been stationary for some 
time, but it then began to rise. A fresh deposi- 
tion, of tufa or of sand, was lodged, for the third 
time, within its area,—leaving only the upper 
part of three large columns visible above it. 

Whether this took place before or subse. 
quently to the rise of the temple to its present 
level, does not appear; but the pavement of the 
area is at present level with the waters of the 
Mediterranean. 

The author then states several facts, which 
prove that considerable alterations in the rela- 
tive level of the land and sea have taken place 
in the immediate vicinity. An ancient sea-beach 
exists near Monte Nuovo, two feet above the 
present beach of the Mediterranean :—the broken 
columns of the Temples of the Nymphs and of 
Neptune, remain at present standing in the sea; 
a ling of perforations of Modioli, and other in- 
dications of a water-level 4 feet above the pre- 
sent sea, is observable on the sixth pier of the 
bridge of Caligula; and again on the twelfth 
pier, at the height of 10 feet ;—a line of perfor- 
rations by Modiolz is visible in the cliff opposite 
the island of Nisida, 32 feet above the present 
level of the Mediterranean. 

The author considers the preceding inferences 
as a legitimate induction from the observed and 
recorded facts; and proceeds to suggest an ex- 
planation of the gradual sinking and subsequent 
elevation of the ground on which the temple 
stands. From some experiments of Col. Totten, 
recorded in Silliman’s Journal, he has calcu- 
lated a table of the expansion, in feet and de- 
cimal parts, of granite, marble, and sandstone, 
of various thicknesses, from 1 to 500 miles, and 
produced by variations of temperature of 1°, 20°, 
50°, 100°, 500° of Fahrenheit: and he finds from 
this table, that if the strata below the temple 
expand equally with sandstone, and a thickness 
of five miles were to receive an accession of heat 
equal only to 100°, the temple would be raised 
25 feet:—a greater alteration of level than is 
required to account for the phenomena in ques- 
tion. An additional temperature of 50° would 
produce the same effect upon a thickness of ten 
miles; and an addition of 500° would produce 
it on a bed only a single mile in thickness. 

Mr. Babbage then adverts to the various 
sources of volcanic heat in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood: and he conceives that the change of 
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level may be accounted for by supposing the 
temple to have been built upon the surface of 
matter at a high temperature, which subsequently 
contracted by slowly cooling down ;—that when 
this contraction had reached a certain point, a 
fresh accession of heat from some neighbouring 
volcano, by raising the temperature of the beds 
again, produced a renewed expansion, and which 
restored the temple to its present level. The 
periods at which these events happened are then 
compared with various historic records. 

Mr. Babbage then proceeds to consider the 
possible action of existing causes, in elevating 
continents and mountain-ranges. He assumes 
as the basis of his reasoning the following esta- 
blished facts :— 

1. That as we descend below the surface of the 
earth at any point, the temperature increases. 
2. That solid rocks expand by being heated; 
but that clay and some other substances con- 
tract under the same circumstance. 3. That dif- 
ferent rocks and strata conduct heat differently. 
4. That the earth radiates heat differently, or at 
different parts of its surface, according as it is 
covered with forests, with mountains, with de- 
serts, or with water. 5. That existing atmospheric 
agents and other causes, are constantly changing 
the condition of the surface of the globe. 

Mr. Babbage’s theory may be thus briefly 
stated.—_In consequence of the changes actually 
going on at the earth's surface, the surfaces 
of equal temperature within its crust, must be 
continually changing their form, and exposing 
thick beds, near the exterior, to alterations of 
temperature ; the expansion and contraction of 
these strata wiil probably form rents, raise moun- 
tain-chains, and elevate even continents. 

On the Delta of Kander, by W. H. Egerton, 
Esq.—The Kander in its ancient course flowed 
parallel to the Lake of Thun, and emptied itself 
into the Aar, beyond the village of Heimberg ; 
but in consequence of the injury done to the 
land by its frequent inundations, the Govern- 
ment of Bern determined to direct its waters 
into the lake of Thun. This object was finally 
accomplished about the year 1713, by making 
two parallel tunnels, about a mile in length, be- 
tween the original course of the river and the 
lake ; and no sooner was the Kander admitted 
into them than it burst up the arches, tore away 
the masses of rock which obstructed its passage, 
and bore a vast heap of gravel and detritus into 
the lake. The delta thus commenced, and in- 
creased by the sedimentary matter brought down 
during nearly 120 years, now presents a tract 
covered with trees, extending about a mile along 
the original shore, and a quarter of a mile from 
it into the lake. The depth of the ravine by 
which the Kander now enters the lake is 50 feet. 

On the Geology of the Bermudas, by Lieut. 
Nelson.—He says that the Bermudas consist of 
about one hundred and fifty islets, lying within 
a space of fifteen miles by five, and situated on 
the S.E. side of a zone of coral reefs. 

The whole group is composed of calcareous 
sand and limestone, derived from comminuted 
shells and corals, and the different varieties are 
associated without any definite order of position, 
the harder limestones occasionally resting upon 
loose sand. The arrangement of the beds is often 
dome-shaped, but in many instances the strata 
are singularly waved. 

The bottom of the basin within the zone of 
coral reefs is stated to consist of corals, calcare- 
ous sand, and soft calcareous mud resembling 
chalk, and considered by the author to have 
been derived from the decomposition of Zoo- 
phytes. 

Under the head of encroachments, he de- 
scribes the banks of detritus thrown up by the 
sea, and the progress which, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the loose sand makes in over- 
whelming tracts previously fertile. He states 
that wherever the shrubs and creepers have 








been destroyed, the sand has spread rapidly, but 
that it is invariably stopped as soon as it arrives 
at a plantation or row of trees. 

On the strata penetrated in sinking a well at 
Diss, in Norfolk, by John Taylor, Esq—The 
well alluded to in this communication affords 
the only details, hitherto made public, of the 
thickness and character of the chalk in that part 
of Norfolk in which Diss is situated. 

The well was sunk by Mr. Thomas Lombe 
Taylor, and the following list gives the order 
and thickness of the beds :— 


Clay ° ° ° ° ° feet 50 


Sand i ° . . : “ 50 
Chalk, without flints, soft and of *\ 100 


marly nature . ‘ . 

Chalk, with flints in layers of single 
stones, distant about a yard from > 330 
each other ° ° ° ° 

Grey chalk, with an occasional layer of } 60 
white chalk, and free from flints . 

Light bright blue chalk, approaching 7 20 
clay, with white chalk stones ° 
nd . . . . . . _ 5 

615 

On penetrating the light blue chalk, the tools 
sunk rapidly for about five feet, and the water 
rose to within forty-seven feet of the surface, 
at which height it is stated to have continued. 


Observations on a well dug at Lower Heath, 
on the south side of Hampstead, by N. Wetherell, 
Esq.—The strata penetrated in making this well 
are stated by Mr. Wetherell to be as follows :— 

London clay ° ° . feet 285 

Rock . ° . ° e e 5 

Plasticclay »~ «-« «© © 40 

330 

The London clay, for the first thirty feet, was 
of a loose texture, reddish brown colour, and con- 
tained a good deal of iron pyrites and selenite: 
for the next 170 feet it varied in colour from 
blue to dark brown,and contained many septaria; 
and the lower part was very sandy. At the 
depth of 260 feet, a few fruits and seeds were 
procured,—the former resembling those found at 
Sheppey, and the latter those found at High- 
gate ; but between 265 and 285 feet the clay 
abounded with vegetable remains. A classed 
list is given of the fossils obtained by the author ; 
and, among those not previously noticed, he 
mentions the remains of Asterias,a Pentacrinite, 
six species of bivalves, and two small, straight, 
tubular bodies, one round, the other square, 
having an internal radiated structure like that of 
a Belemnite, but without a central cavity. 

The rock between the London and plastic 
clays was full of green particles, and contained 
numerous rounded flint pebbles. The fossils 
obtained from it were chalky and friable, and 
among them the author found Mya intermedia 
and Natica glaucinoides, shells characteristic of 
the Bognor rock. 

The plastic clay presented its usual mottled 
appearance, but no organic remains were noticed 
in it. 

At the depth of 330 feet a bed of sand, con- 
taining small flint pebbles, occurred, and the 
water gradually rose from it to within 200 feet 
of the surface. 


On the Action of High Pressure Steam on Glass 
and other Silicious Compounds, by Professor Tur- 
ner.—An opportunity haying presented itself to 
the author, of including substances in a high 
pressure steam-boiler, he took advantage of it to 
try the effect which would be produced on glass ; 
and he accordingly encased in wire gauze some 
specimens of plate and window glass, and sus- 
pended them from the top of the boiler, so that 
they weresurrounded by steam whenever the boiler 
was in action. They were kept in this situation 
for four months, during which time the boiler 
was commonly in action ten hours daily, except 
Sundays, its temperature being then at 300° Fahr, 





On opening the boiler at the end of the time 
specified, all the pieces of glass were found to be 
more or less decomposed ; and the plate-glass in 
particular, which is a glass of silex and soda, wag 
far advanced in decomposition. Flat pieces one. 
fifth of an inch thick, were in some parts decom. 
posed through their whole substance ; while in 
others a layer of unchanged glass was found in 
the middle, covered on each side with a stratum 
of opaque white silicious earth, having the ap. 
pearance of chalk. 

The author referred these changes to the in- 
fluence of water on the alkaline matter of the 
glass. The white earthy portions were found to 
be entirely free from alkaline matter, which had 
been dissolved and removed by the water which 
condensed upon the glass at the successive heat. 
ing and cooling of the boiler, or which may have 
been thrown upon it by splashing during ebulli. 
tion. But the author considered that the actual 
loss was not due to the extraction of alkaline 
matter only, but that the silex of the glass had 
in some measure been dissolved along with the 
alkali. This was proved to have been the case 
by the apertures of the gauze envelope being 
filled up at the most depending parts by a sili. 
cious incrustation, where also a stalactitic de. 
posit of silica, about an inch and a quarter long, 
had formed. 

A piece of window glass included at the same 
time with the plate glass, was also in a decom- 
posing state, but in a much lower degree. A 
piece of rock-crystal confined in the boiler at the 
same time was wholly unchanged. 

In a paper by Mr. Rofe, *‘ On the Geological 
Structure of the neighbourhood of Reading,’ it 
is incidentally observed, “ that all the wells in 
Reading, excepting those supplied by land- 
springs, both on the north and south of the Ken- 
net, and even within thirty yards of its banks, 
are regulated by the Thames, rising and falling 
with that river. This phenomenon, he con- 
ceives, may be accounted for by the Kennet 
flowing over a bed of tenacious clay, whereas the 
Thames flows over gravel resting immediately 
upon chalk, into which the wells are sunk.” 











PINE ARTS 

Tuovcu the age we live in may be censured 
for being superficial, it must be admitted, that it 
is a remarkable one. Though we may not have 
at the present moment any man of pre-eminent 
talent among our writers, yet the quantity and 
the value of mind which is constantly poured 
abroad, if only through the channels of the 
periodical press, would, if summed up, startle 
and stagger the most dogmatic or dispirited be- 
praiser of the “ good old times.” 

The same remark may apply to art—whether 
we are living in days of preparation, or of corrup- 
tion, we leave to others with more leisure than 
ourselves to decide. We incline towards the 
former comfortable belief, and cannot but think 
that the numberless beautiful works which are 
finding their way from the sketch-book and 
burin, into every library, and are handed about 
round every fire-side, must ultimately have a 
favourable effect upon popular taste—so that 
when some new and eagle-winged genius starts 
up to astonish the world, he will take his flight 
from ground somewhat higher than was occupied 
by his forefathers, and, therefore, it may be 
hoped, attain a height beyond any which the 
brightest of their gifted ones have reached. 

We have been led into this couleur de rose mood 
of speculation, by the sight of the periodical 
works of art which come upon us thick and 
threefold, and whose circulation and success 
may be tested by the number of novelties begun 
or beginning. Here, to make our words good, 
are the first five numbers of the ‘ Gallery of Mo- 
dern British Artists,’ each number containing 
three engravings from the works of Turner, 
Stanfield, Roberts, Bonington, &c., and published 
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for one shilling—and these not merely manu- 
factured copies, but spirited and characteristic 
transcripts of their originals. We could parti- 
cularize Stanfield’s * St. Michael’s Mount,’ en- 

ved by Le Petit, and Winkles’ ‘ Abbeville,’ 
after Roberta, and E, Smith’s engraving from 

Nash’s clever design of‘ Amy Robsart examin- 
ing Wayland Smith’s wares’—“ the cloak of 
cherry-coloured cloth and the partlet ruff"— 
put they are all good, and the work deserves 
an extensive circulation. 

The first six numbers of Dr. Beattie’s * Swit- 
zerland, likewise demand our good word—whe- 
ther we look at the variety and beauty of the 
scenes, or at the skill of those who have trans- 
ferred them from the sketch-book to the steel, 
or at the letter-press, which links them together. 
We shall have presently such entire and cohe- 
rent pictures of every land under the sun, set 
before us, that travelling will become a work of 
supererogation. 

The works we have noticed above, are new 
ones:—most of our old friends are proceeding 
gallantly and steadily forward. * Finden’s Land- 
scape Illustrations to the Bible,’ of which, Parts 
VI. and VII. are here before us, maintains its 
reputation—the views of the * Wilderness of 
Engedi,’ and the ‘Temple of Selah’ (Petra,) a 
building excavated out of the rock, are curious 
and striking from their character. If we could 
feel quite sure that the original sketches were 
not a little dressed up for effect, this work would 
be to us one of the most valuable, as well as 
one of the most beautiful ever given to the public. 

The other series of ‘ J/lustrations of the Bible,’ 
by Martin and Westall, has reached its sixth 
number. We cannot but feel that wood is not 
the best medium for rendering Martin’s magni- 
ficent designs; and we cannot but express our 
dislike to the more than mannerism of some of 
Westall’s compositions—but the cheapness of 
the work is extraordinary. The same praise 
may be given to ‘ Barber's Picturesque Illustra- 
tions of the Isle of Wight. We have so often 
mentioned ‘* Lodge’s Portraits,’ that we can do 
no more than speak of them here as still pro- 
ceeding with accustomed care and skill. 

Having thus disposed of many of our arrears, 
we can afford to look about us and take breath— 
and this fifth number of * Cruikshank’ s (George’s) 
Sketch-book,’ could not have come before us ata 
happier moment. Only turn to his ‘Chapter of 
Noses,’ with the illustrations of the St. Dunstan 
practice significantly set forth underneath, and 
let him keep his gravity who can. No less 
humorous (though touching the painful) is the 
plate of the * Worship of Wealth,’ with its shape- 
less pursy idol, and the spare obsequious crowd 
of devotees.‘ Mathews at Home’ is good—but 
best of all, is the last plate, with its “ Indian 
Rubber,” and its child nursing her blackberry 
“Babe in the wood,” which is worthy to take its 
place beside Hood’s never-to-be-forgotten * Afri- 
can Wreckers.’ After this mirth-provoking 
brochure, we cannot accept of ‘ Farcicalities,” 
No. I.—dull fun is no fun at all, and makes us 
first yawn, and then become angry. 

We have also a specimen of what is called a 
new invention, before us—in Messrs. Fisher's 
frontispiece to their * Drawing-room Scrap-book 
for 1835,’ a work printed in oil colours. It is 
effective, to a certain degree, though the differ- 
ence between it and other coloured engravings 
we have seen, is not sufficiently evident to catch 
an unpractised eye. Perhaps more decided 
effects may be produced, when the process is 
better understood. 

_ We have not many single prints to notice: a 
lithograph of ¢ Hastings from the Rocks,’ will have 
4 watering-place celebrity ; and the print of the 

Emancipated Slaves,‘after Rippingille, will cir- 
culate largely among a class. 

One beautiful thing we have purposely re- 
served till the last--Bromley’s engraving from 





Harvey's picture of the Covenanters, which, our 
readers wili remember, we noticed when exhi- 
bited a year or twoago. There is much ex- 
pression and nature in many parts of this picture, 
and the engraver has wought upon his task, as 
though it were a favourite one with him. The 
stern features of the men, armed with a Bible 
in one hand, with a weapon of defence in the 
other—the sentinel on the hill side, set to 
watch while the congregation listen to “ the 
Word,” tell simply and strikingly of 
Those dark and troubled days 
(Pray God they come no more !) 
When men were slain for worshipping 
As Christ had done betore : 
Not in rich shrines of carved wood 
Perfumed with incense smoke— 
Not in dim chapels roofed with gold,— 
But on the grey and lonely wold, 
Or battlemented rock. 





MUSIC 
Lyric Illustrations of the Modern Poets, a Collec- 
tion of Twelve Vocal Compositions. The Poe- 
try selected from the Works of Lord Byron, 

Shelley, &c.; the Music composed by John 

Barnett. D’Almaine & Co. 

Tue work before us is of sufficient importance 
to claim a separate notice. We are well pleased 
to see a national musician thus striving to raise 
the standard of English songs ; and we have ex- 
amined the work with proportionate care, that 
we might be able to do it full justice. 

We cannot but remark generally, in all these 
more ambitious compositions of our modern 
native writers, a certain uncertainty of character 
—a want of school (to borrow Mrs. Jameson’s 
phrase) which makes us rise from their study, 
pleased it may be with a melody, or satisfied 
with a display of science, but, on the whole, un- 
impressed. They are marked by no feature 
(save the absence of decided feature, if the Iricism 
may be allowed,) which informs us that we have 
been playing, or singing, or listening to an Enc- 
LisH composition, such as strikes us at once when 
we rise from the perusal of a work by Spohr, or 
Weber, or Rossini, or Boieldieu. 

Till this remark cease to apply to the works 
of our English composers—till we cease to find 
a bit like Beethoven here, a morsel of Mozart 
there, in another place a division Italian enough 
to have figured in ‘ Semiramide,’ or * Otello’°— 
till, in short, our writers rely on themselves, and 
can do so, in the confidence of having received a 
thorough education in the mechanical part of 
their art, we shall have no satisfactory native 
composition. We may meet with many praise- 
worthy works—many clever ones—but nothing 
which shall possess original and decided merit 
enough to entitle it to keep its place beside the 
productions of the masters of the German, Ita- 
lian, and French schools. 

Our criticism applies especially to these lyric 
illustrations ; and, had we thought meanly of 
Mr. Barnett, we should neither have devoted so 
much space to his work, nor expressed our opi- 
nion so openly. But if he would rank high as 
an artist, he must bear with the truth—with 
suggestion as well as compliment. We have 
gone over the cantatas of which this collection 
consists, more than once, with much pleasure, 
and yet with a feeling as if something were want- 
ing to them. Perhaps this may arise from the 
nature of the words selected, many of which, 
according to our theory, are hardly fit subjects 
for a musician to exercise his skill upon. The 
dreamy reveries of Shelley are not things to be 
sung ; and we are confirmed in our idea, that the 
composer has not seen his way clearly through- 
out, by finding all the simpler and less involved 
parts of the verses he has chosen, set expressively 
and happily—as, for instance, the beginning of 
the exquisite canzonet, ‘I arise from dreams of 
thee,’ and the entire song, ‘ One word is too often 
profaned,’ which, with ‘ Ossian’s Glen,’ are the 
things we like best in the volume. 





In the greater cantatas, the * Prometheus,’ the 
Queen Mab,’ and the ‘ Darkness,’ we are 
struck with many bold ideas, but in all of them 
Mr. Barnett seems to have been overborne by 
the fulness and spirituality of the poetry he had 
selected. They are still so good as to deserve 
the encouragement of all who really wish to see 
music flourish in England as a plant of natu- 
ralized growth, and not an exotic, and to make 
us wish for more from the same pen. We can- 
not, however, take our leave of this, to us, very 
interesting publication, without again reminding 
its author that music, after all, has a limit— 
that there are thoughts too deep, and sensations 
too subtle to find any echo in sound, and with- 
out entreating him to remember that healthy, 
simple originality of fancy, is as much wanting 
amongst us as science and complexity of execu- 
tion. The last may be the refuge of the weak 
and plodding: the former is a sure evidence of 
strength and talent of a high order. 


The Birmingham Festival.—The accounts which 
have reached us of the progress of the Festival 
amply justify the high expectations we enter- 
tained. We had indeed heard, some time since, 
that the new Town Hall was likely to prove 
one of the best music rooms, if not the very 
best, in the kingdom; and we knew that the 
selections were judiciously made, comprising 
much new music—the great feature of the eve- 
ning being, of course, the Chevalier Neukomm’s 
new Oratorio. Of the success of this great work, 
composed expressly for Birmingham, we have as 
yet received no tidings—but we have no doubt 
concerning it—our first favourable impression 
of the composition being more than confirmed 
when going leisurely over a printed copy of the 
work a few weeks since. “The concert on a 
lake, interrupted by a thunder-storm,” a fan- 
tasia, by the same hand (to which English 
music is so much indebted), written for the pur- 
pose of displaying the powers of the magnificent 
new organ, was performed on Tuesday evening. 
Moscheles has also played at the concerts, which 
appear to have gone off brilliantly. These 
meetings are in every respect as useful as they 
are delightful. 








THEATRICALS 


DRURY LANE. 

Mr. Denvil, the gentleman whom we no- 
ticed the week before last as performing at the 
Royal Kent Theatre, has appeared at Drury 
Lane, and is entitled to our thanks for the way 
in which he has justified all we ventured to 
predict in his favour. The character chosen 
for his début was Shylock. For the present we 
shall be content to say that we are so—and 
again to assert our full belief that the legiti- 
mate drama has made in Mr. Denvil an acqui- 
sition far superior to any which it has had to 
boast since the appearance of Kean. We are 
not so wild in our admiration as to say that the 
new actor’s performance was perfect; but we 
can and will say that, to any judicious observer, 
it was such as to command the highest respect, 
as well for its calm boldness as for its easy 
originality. We are the more anxious to make 
this latter assertion, because a critic in one of 
our best-considered journals has spoken of it 
as being an imitation of Kean’s style. Now 
we are of opinion that, in the range of acting, 
there could not well be produced two perform- 
ances more widely differing, either in conception 
or execution, than the Shylock of the late Mr. 
Kean and that of the present Mr. Denvil. So 
strong, indeed, is this conviction on our minds, 
that we were at first almost tempted to think 
that the writer had been really placed where, 
by a mistake of the printer, he was stated to 
have been when he attended to criticise Mr. 
Denvil’s performance at Drury Lane—viz. at 
Covent Garden. Joking apart, we differ on 
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this point from our brother critic; and we 
cannot but think that, without any change on 
our side, his opinion and ours will not always 
be so completely at variance. 





MISCELLANEA 

Almanacs.—What would be the effect of tak- 
ing off the Stamp Duties on Newspapers, our 
political brethren have not decided ; but we have 
found, that liberating the Almanacs from their 
bondage has been beneficial, for one publisher, 
Mr. Cleave, has sent us no less than five—The 
People’s, one copy printed on a broad sheet, and 
another in a pamphlet form; The British Trades- 
man’s; The British Diamond, and The British 
Penny. We have also received from Messrs. 
Gilbert, The British Calendar ; and, from Mr. 
Tilt, the crowning glory of all Almanacs, “ An 
Almanac to be pasted in the crown of the hat.” 
It is really an ingenious novelty, and to be sold 
for one penny; but, in his unbounded respect 
for the readers of the Atheneum, that gentleman 
has requested permission to present each of 
them with a copy, and, therefore, they can 
judge for themselves. 

Copyright.—A detection has lately been made 
of the introduction to this country of pirated 
editions, printed in Paris, and in other parts of 
the Continent, of new English works which 
have attained great celebrity, and for the copy- 
rights of which large sums have been paid. 
Frauds of this kind, if not repressed, will se- 
riously injure the property of English pub- 
lishers, and take from English authors their 
fair chance of profiting by their labours. It 
appears by the 6th Geo. IV. chap. 107, that the 
importation of any book of which the copyright 
has been purchased here, and the work pub- 
lished in this country, is illegal ; and therefore 
Mr. Bentley, of New Burlington-street, whose 
property has been invaded by foreign piracy, 
has obtained an injunction from his Honour, 
the Master of the Rolls, against one of the 
dealers in the spurious editions in question.— 
The Sun. [Mr. Bentley has acted wisely, and 
with becoming spirit. The piratical system 
has been carried to a most mischievous extent; 
but it is not confined to the importation of fo- 
reign editions of English works. We may per- 
haps, at some future time, enter upon this sub- 
ject more fully.) 

Sporting Lot.—13 books, 2 razors and strop, 
snutf-box, 12 bladed knife, in hat case with lock 
and key.—Kobins’s Catalogue, Oct. 6th, 1834. 

Bronze Medals of the Kings of France.—It is 
in contemplation in Paris, to strike 74 medals, 
with a view to illustrate the principal events 
connected with the French Monarchy. This 
plan was, in fact, conceived by Louis XIV. 
Napoleon adopted it with enthusiasm, and 
Charles the Tenth gave orders for its execu- 
tion. It is now to be carried into etfect by some 
speculators, but the Minister of the Interior 
has given his authority for the medals to be 
struck at the Royal Mint, and some of them have 
in fact already been struck. The two figures of 
Louis XIV. and Henry IV., which are finished, 
are said to be beautifully executed. 

Iron Rail-road.—A trial has been made in 
France of a new description of iron rail-road, 
the invention of Messrs. Piot and Ronen. It 
took place a few days ago, near Vincennes, and 
was considered as successful. The advantage 
consists in the comparative saving of expense, 
and the susceptibility of receiving carriages of 
a very simple construction. 

Average number of Births and Marriages in 
France.—During the last ten years, the average 
annual number of births in France has been 
967,490; that of deaths, 781,480. The average 
annual increase in the population, therefore, has 
been 186,000. During the whole of the ten 
years, the population of France has increased 

1,860,000 persons, of whom 1,045,000 were 





more boys than girls. The average number of 
marriages annually are 234,544. 

Mineralogical and Geological Discoveries in 
America.—We extract the following from a 
paper in Nile’s Register (U.S.),¢ the purport 
of which is to show that the prosperity of 
individuals and of nations is in proportion to 
the industry, the skill, and the general intel- 
ligence which is applied in unfolding and ap- 
propriating those gifts of nature which a wise 
and bountiful Creator has scattered around in 
rich profusion and variety. 

“ A geological excursion of Professor Silli- 
man, with several of his pupils, a few years 
since, in the vicinity of New Haven, led to 
the discovery, that the stone walls, which had 
been standing a hundred and fifty years, as 
the enclosures of farms, were principally com- 
posed of the verd antique marble, commonly 
considered the most beautiful marble known 
upon our globe. At this place commences a 
range of this useful material for architecture, 
and for various works of ornament and taste, 
which continues for many miles, and in ex- 
haustless abundance. From Hallowell, Maine, 
granite of the most valuable and beautiful kind 
is carried to nearly all our seaports, from New 
Orleans to East Port, where it is used in great 
quantities, for the building of houses, wharfs, 
and various other purposes. But a few years 
ago, stone of an inferior quality was brought 
from a distance for buildings within a few rods 
of these inexhaustible quarries, which now dis- 
perse their riches to other cities and other 
states. Copperas, which is used in vast quan- 
tities in this country, especially for the purpose 
of dyeing, was, until recently, procured en- 
tirely from foreign countries. The researches 
of geologists have discovered that copperas ore, 
the sulphuret of iron, exists in many parts of 
our country in sufficient quantities to furnish 
the world with this necessary material in the 
arts, at a far less price than it is supplied from 
abroad. In Strafford, Vt., copperas is made, 
in a great measure, by a spontaneous process, 
from the ore in that place, in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply all demands, and at such a price 
as to put an entire stop to importations of that 
article. Formerly chrome yellow sold at six- 
teen dollars a pound: the chromate of iron, 
found in great abundance in the vicinity of Bal- 
timore, together with the increased skill of 
changing it into the chromate of lead, or chrome 
yellow, has reduced this beautiful and useful 
paint to fifty cents a pound. Epsom salts, but 
a few years since, were furnished to this country 
entirely by importations from abroad: they are 
now made in Baltimore, from magnesite, a 
mineral found in great abundance in the vi- 
cinity of that city, of a better quality, and at a 
cheaper rate, than they were, or can be, from 
foreign countries. The mines of Mexico and 
South America, until recently, furnished our 
mint and the arts with the principal part of 
their gold. The researches of Professor 
Olmsted, of Yale College, and those of other 
geologists in different parts of the country, 
have discovered that gold mines are extensive 
and abundant in Georgia, the Carolinas, Vir- 
ginia, and some other states.” 


Conch Divers of the Bakhamas.—In December 
1821, one of his Majesty’s ships, in going into 
the harbour of New Providence, struck on a 
bank, and rubbed off a sheet or two of her 
copper. The following morning, one of the 
divers being sent for, and supplied with hammer, 
“+ We take this opportunity of returning thanks to 
the proprietors of Nile’s Register, for their kindness 
in forwarding copies of their journal when it contains 
anything likely to interest our readers. Will they ex- 
cuse us for requesting them, and all others who intend 
to show us the like serviceable civilities, to observe 
that, by law, newspapers must be enclosed in covers 
open at each end? 





boys, and 815,000 girls, that is to say, one fifth 





——— 
nails, and sheets of copper, sunk himself to the 
keel, and, after two or three breathings at the 
surface of the water, made good the defects! 
He was afterwards required by the commanding 
officer to bend a hawser on to the chain-cable 
near the anchor, as it lay at the bottom in near| 
four fathoms water. This he accomplished with 
much ease, and a seaman-like bend it proved on 
the anchor being hove up.—These divers, who 
are black men, and generally natives of the outer 
islands, are nearly six feet in height, with broad 
shoulders, and so accustomed to diving for 
conchs from their infancy, in from two to ten 
fathoms water, that they have habituated them. 
selves to continue under water for as long a time 
perhaps, as the pearl divers of India, They 
often take with them a hammer, and on findi 
a conch will break its shell, take out the fish 
and prepare it for dressing before they rise; 
they will also take a bottle of any drinkable 
liquid, with the cork wired, and sink to the 
bottom in three or four fathoms, and, with a 
corkscrew, draw the cork, drink its contents, 
and rise with the empty bottle! Porter jis al- 
ways the beverage they solicit on these occasions, 
—Nautical Mag. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
Hermann’s Scholar’s Manual, translated by E. C, 
Batley, A.M. 


Just published.—Oriental Annual, 1835, 21s.—Jac- 
quemont’s Journey in India, 2 vols. 8vo. 245.—Twenty 
Minutes’ Advice on Tumours, Eruptions, &c. 1$mo, 
1s. 6d.— Dreams and Realities; or, John Bull cautioned 
against having recourse to Advertising Quacks, 18mo, 
1s.— Henderson’s labular View of Auscultatiun, 2s. 6¢, 
— Laconics, 3 vols. 18mo. 5th edit. 12s.—Boy’s Scrap 
Book, oblong, by W. Tombleson and Fassell, 10s. 6d, 
—Aldine Poets, Vol. XXXI. (Young, Vol. II.) 5s.— 
Whewell’s Bridgewater ‘I'reatise, 8vo. 9s. 6¢.—The 
Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, 1835, 8s.—Forget-Me-Not for 
1835, 12s.—Curtis on the Preservation of Hearing, fe. 
8vo.1s.—Friendship's Offering, 1835, 12s.—Comic Offer. 
ing, 1835, 12s.—Cabinet of Sacred Poetry, 32mo. 2s. 6d, 
—Cabinet of Sacred Prose, 32mo. 2s. 6d.— Anatomy of 
Drunkenness, by Robert M‘ Nish, 5th edit. 12mo. 6s.— 

e Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Rey, 
Isaac Watts, D.D. (with portrait,) by the Rev. Thomas 
Milner, A.M. 8vo. 16s.—Des Devoirs des Hommes par 
Silvio Pellico, traduit en Francais par M. A. Amati, 
12mo. 4s.—Griffin on Functional Affections of the Spinal 
Cord, and Ganglione System of Nerves, 8vo. 8s.— 
Elements of Greek Grammar, by George Dunbar, 
12mo. 4s. 6d.—Prayers for Families, by Charles Watson, 
new edit. 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Steggall’s Manual for Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, 6th edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d.—Tiedemann’s Com- 
parative Physiology, by Dr. Gully and Laac, 8vo. 125, 
— Poems of Davyth ap Gwilym in English, fc. 3s,— 
The Domestic Manners and Private Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, by James Hogg, 18mo. 2s.—The Amulet for 
1835, 12s.—Twenty Minutes’ Advice on Consumption, 
18mo. ls. 6¢d.—Hind’s Poems, foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d.— 
An Exposition of the Book of Revelations, by the Rev. 
W. Burgh, 3rd edit. 12mo. 6s.—The Young Minister's 
Companion; or, Outlines of Eighty-five Original Dis- 
courses, by the Author of ‘ Outlines of Fifty Sermons,’ 
18mo. 4s.—The History of Sandford and Merton, byT. 
Day, Esq. pott 8vo.—The Gem; or, Modern Poetical 
Miscellany, edited by Ralph Fleck, 18mo. 2s. 6¢.— 
Edward and Ellen ; a Tale, by the Author of ‘ Mary and 
Susan,’ 18mo. 4¢.—Ten Minutes’ Advice on Shaving, 
18mo,. 8d.—The Adopted, Canto I. 12mo.—Contribution 
to an Historical Sketch of the Domestic and Foreign 
Relations of Macao, &c., by Sir A. Ljungstedt, Kat., 
(reprinted from Canton edit. 1834,) 8vo. 1s.—Charge 
deli d to the Archd 'y of Winchester, in April 
1834, by Charles James Hoare, A.M., Archdeacon of 
Winchester, 8vo. 2s.—Report of the Speeches at the 
Dinner to Earl Grey, at Edinburgh, on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1834, 8vo. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Jonathan—The Glow-worm—R. A. W.—W. H. F.- 
Zouch, received. 
In reply to Mr. Waithman, Never.—To A Sub 
scriber, Certainly.—K. W. is unintelligible. 
Errata.—It is not often that we trouble our readers 
in this way—the general, and we may say, extraordi- 
nary accuracy of the printer saves us from the necessity; 
but “ twenty mortal gashes on the head” of our | 
last week, require a word of explanation. The truth, 
we suspect, must be, that the good people were laugh- 
ing at the extracts from Mr. Hood's novel, instead of 
ttending to our y: thus “the creation of 
poor unlucky Joe,’ should have been “ the creation 
of the work, poor unlucky Joe.” As to such a palpable 
blunder as “notions is,” it is not worth pointing out; 
and after all, it is buta family man addressing his wife 
as if she were single, a thing not unfrequent in the 
pleasant days of the honeymoon. ! 
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NIVERSITY of LONDON.—FACULTY 
of ARTS and LAW. Session 1834-5. ‘ ‘ 

The Classes will meet afler the Vacation on WEDNESDAY, 
the 15th OCTOBER (instead of the Ist of November, as hitherto). 
The Rev. Robert Vanghan, Professor of History, will commence 
the business of the Session by a Lecture on a branch of his sub- 
ject on the former day, at 2 o’clock precisely. 

Latin... Thomas Hewitt Kev, A.M. 

Greek...-Henry Malden, A.M. 

English aud Rhetoric....A. Blair, L.1..D, 

French Language and Literature....P. F. Merlet, Esq. 

Italian Literature and Language....A.Panizzi, L.L.D. 

German Language....Dr, Hausmann, 

Hebrew...-H. Hurwitz, Esq. 

Sanacrit....F, Rosen, Ph. D. 

Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic....F. Faleoner, A.M. 

Philosophy of the Mind and Logic....Rev. J. Hoppus, A.M. 

History, Ancient and Modern....Rev. R. Vaughan, A.M. 

Political Economy (to commence in February)....J. R. Mac 

Cailoch, Esq. 
English Law eae the 3rd of November) ....W. G. 
lev, B.C.L. 

penprensuce John Austin, A.M. 

Mathematics. . 1. P. White, A.M. 

Natoral Philosophy aud Astronomy....R. W. Ritchie, L.L.D. 

Civil Engineering (to commence after Christmas).... Ditto. 

Geography....Capt Maconochie, R.N. 

Chemisiry....Edward Tarver, M.D, 

Zoology .---Robert E. Grant, M.D. 

Botany (tocommence on the Ist April)....John Lindley, Ph.D. 

Geology (to commence early in February )....Dr. Turner, Dr. 

Grant, and Dr. Lindley. 

The Junior School meet on the 23rd of September. Prospectuses 

may be obtained at the oo of the University ; andat Mr, John 
"s, Bookseller, 30, r Gower-street. 
— Stubble ‘THOMAS COATES, Sec. 

Council Room, 16th Sept. 1834. 

ELGRAVE LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION. 


Patron. 
H. R. H. The Duke of Sussex. 
resident, 
The Ear! Fitzwilliam, 
The Lectures for the ensuing season will be delivered on 
October 7, 14, 28, aud Nov. 4, by . Grant, F.R.S.E. &c., en 
subjects of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. 
October 2i-t—Professor Hoppus, on Taste. 
November 12th—Professor Vaughan, on the Monuments of 


hehes. 
November 18th—E. Atherstone. Esq., on the importance of the 
Study of Elocution, 
November 231h—Dr, Turner, F.R.S.L. & E, &c., on the first Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry, 

December 2und—The Rev. Dr. Ritchie, F.R.S. &c., on some 
branch of Natural Philosophy. - 
December 9th, 16th, January Path & 20th—Robert Addams, Esq., 

on Acoustics. 

During the remainder of the season lectures will be delivered 
on subjects to be announced hereatier by Dr. Hope, F.R.S., Dr. 
Birkbeck, F.G.S, &c., Dr. A. T. Thompson, F.L.S. G.S. xc., J. 5. 
Bockingham, Esq., M.P., W. M. Higgins, Esq. F.G.S., and by 
other eminent lecturers, 

The first Evening Meeting for the Season will be held on Mon- 
day, 13th inst., when the Rev. G. W. F. Mortimer, A.M. will 
read a paper On the Early Conquests of the Romans. 

The H-if-yearly General Meeting of this Institution will be 
held ov Monday Evening, October 20, when 

The Right Hon, the Earl of Munster will preside. 
The Chair to be taken at Eight o’Clock precisely. 
By Order of the Conucil, 
9, Sloine Street. CYRUS R. EDMONDS, Sec. 


OURS DE LANGUE FRANCAISE 
POUR LES DAMES, PAR UNE DAME PARISIENNE, 
apres la Méthode de |’ Abbe Gaultier, genéralement approuvee 
etadontée a Paris, Les éiéves recevont deux legons par semaine, 
de trois heures chaque, A raison de Cing Guinées par trimestre. 
Elles pourront aussi se réunir quelqucfois chez la dame qui 
tient Je cours pour cow r wor ngais; elle metira tous ses 





sins 4 ce que la soci soit choisie, Le Cours s’ouvrira le 
®» Octobre daus PRINCES-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE, Les 
Personnes qui desirent le suivre, devront inscrire leurs voms 
Wavance chez M. de Porquet, 11, Vavistock-sireet, Covent- 
gardeu. 

_la dame ci-dessus mentionnée est agrée par la société qui 
= Cours & Paris; elle peut offrir tes meilieurs reuseigne- 

Di 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 
o SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

Mr. NORTH, Surgeon-Accoucheur to the St. Peter’s Benevo- 
Jeut Lving-in Charity, &c., and Mr. GRIFFITH, Assistant Sur- 
xeou-Accoucheur to the Royal Maternity Charity, &c., will de- 
liver a COURSE of LECTURES on MIDWIFERY and the 
DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN, To commence early 
in October, 

For particalars apply to Mr. North, 66, Upper Berkeley-street, 
Poriman-square ; or to Mr. Gritith, 27, Lower Belgrave-street, 
Belgtave-square. 


Sale bp Auction. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS, MILL-BOARDS, STATIONERY, 


Ac. &e. 
By Messrs, SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on TUESDAY, October lth, aud 


following day, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, 
N EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of 
uy ACCOUNT BOOKS and MISCELLANEOUS STATION- 
Colle, consisting of Ledvers, Journals, Day and Cash Books, 
sollecting, Parcel, and Memorandum Hooks, Writing and other 
hehe? Coloured Tissue, Embossed Morocco, Marbled and other 
Pond Papers, Cartridge, Double Smail hand, Glazed Boards, 
Tralics, &c.; together with a large quantity of Mill-boards, Xc. 
Roc Saeed viewed, aud Catalogues, price Is., had at the 


_—_—_—_—_ 





Just published, superbly bound in inenectin, pric € 2s. 
HE pORIENTAL ANNUAL for 1835. 
rom Drawings by W. DANIELL, Esq. R.A. 
The Literary Department by the Rev. HOBART CAUATER, B.D. 
— Churton (late Ball and Churton), Library, 26, Holles 
Dublin m; Bell aud Bradfute, Edinburgh ; aud J, Cumming, 





Price 1/. 8s. in boards, and 1/. 10s. in silk, illustrated by 72 Vignettes, in the same manner 
as ‘ ITAty,’ 


POEMS. By SAMUEL Rocers, Esa. 


Comprisinc THE ‘PLEASURES OF MEMORY, ‘HUMAN LIFE,’ &c. 
T. CADELL, Strand; and E. MOXON, Dover-street. 





Just published, in 40 full and neatly-printed pages, 12mo. with Wrapper, price only 6d. 


THE BRITISH CALENDAR; 
Or, ALMANAC ror 1835: 
COMPILED WITH ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO ACCURACY. 
CONTAINING 
The RISING and SETTING of the SUN, MOON, and PLANETS; 
ECLIPSES, WITH AN ENGRAVING; 


HALLEY’S COMET, 


WITH A CHART OF ITS PATH, 


ENGRAVED ON STEEL, AFTER COMPUTATIONS BY THREE EMINENT ASTRONOMERS; 
MERIDIAN, ALTITUDE, AND PASSAGE OF THE PLANETS; 


ASSESSED TAXES; POOR LAWS ACT, comprehensively abridged; Anniversaries of Remarkable Events; Notes on Health, the 
Weatier, Garden, Birds, &c.; Fruit, Vegetables, Fish, &c. in Season; 
THE PARLIAMENT; BANKERS; POST-OFFICE; STAMP DUTIES; 
And a great Variety of Useful Information. 


** Itseems accurite enough, and the path of Halley’s Comet is 
laid down witha degree of smoothnvess and clearness that puts to 
shame every board of commissioners of turnpike trasis in the 
kingdom.” —Times, Oct. 8. 

** The cheapest Almanac.” —Nantical Mag. 


Published by GILBERT and Co, 51, Paternoster- 


* Contains a famous frontispiece of Halley’s Comet, and mach 
useful intelligence.”—Literary Gazette. 
“‘ It is a cheap and useful work, and likely to attain a very 
general popularity.”"—Allas, 


row; and sold by all Booksellers and Stationers. 





Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
YLNEY HALL: A Nove. 
By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 
London : A. H, Baily and Co, Cornhill. 


THE TALES OF SHAKSPEARE BY CHARLES 
LAMB 


Lately published, a new and elegantedition, with 22 superb Cuts, 
from desigus by Harvey, and finely printed by Whittingham, 
in 1 vol, 12me, price 7s. 6d. handsomely bound, 

+n sc £6 - : 
HE TALES of SHAKSPEARE, designed 
for the Use of Young Persons, The 5th edi'ion. 
By CHARLES LAMB, 

These tales are meaut to be submitted to the young reader as 
an imtroduction to the study of Shak»peare, for which parpose 
his words are ued whenever it seemed possible to bring them 
in; and in whatever has been added to give them the regular 
form of a connected story, diligent care has been taken to select 
such words as might least interrupt the eflect of the beautiful 
English tongee in which he wrote; therefore words introduced 
into our language since his time have been as far as possible 
avoided. 

Londen: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 


ComMPra RATIVE ANATOMY.— 


18 Guineas); large paper, Twelve Guineas (published at 26 
Guineas). Vols Il, to Vi. may be had at half price to com- 
plete sets.—16, Prince’s-street, Soho, 
LE BRETHON’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
In 8vo. price 12s. the 6th edition, thoroughly revised and 
nted 


corrected, 
GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for Persons who wish to study the 
Evements of that Language without the Assistance of a Teacher. 
J. LE BRETHON, 

Also in 8vo. a new edition, price 8s, canvas and lettered, 

A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, 
by means of which any terson of a mature understanding may 
acquire the elements of the French lauguage practically, as 
surely as if a professed teacher were sitting by his side; and, 
with a very superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others, 
Directions are given in the Key to parents not accustomed to 

guages, who may wisi to instruct their children with 
nce of this bovk, how they must proceed, 
Loudon: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL ATLASES. 

In royal 4to. with coloured Outlines, price 18s. half-bound, or 

with the Maps full coloured, price 21s, 

"; DUT CRN 

STELL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 
including Maps of Canaan or Jada, Ancient Greece, and 
the Roman Empire. A new edition, on au entirely new set of 
lates, engraved on an enlarged scale, and corrected from the 

atest and best authorities, containing Thirty Maps. 

To this edition has been added, at a cousiderable cost, without 
increasing the price, aCONSULTING INDEX, containing refer- 
ences to every plice laid down in the maps, with the latitude 
and longitude. The Index comprises upwards of fourteen thoa- 
sand names, which, in teaching (besides other obvious uses), 
must answer almost every purpose of a Gazetieer. 

N.B, The same Work on imperial drawing paper, full coloured, 
and handsomely half-bound for libraries, price 11 5. 6d. 

Russell's General Atlas of Modern Geography, 
in Twenty-five Maps, composed from the latest and be-t autho- 
rities, By J. C. Russell, Geographer. In royal 8vo, the Plates 
re-engraved, an’ all recent Discoveries added, price 10s. half- 
bound ; and with coloured Outiines, price 12s, half-vound, 

‘To this edition has been added an Index of the Names of all the 
Countries, States, Districts, Towns, Tribes, Bays, Capes, Galfs, 
Islands, Lakes, Mountains, Rivers, &c. to be found on each Map, 
with the Latitave and Longitude, aud a Direction to the Map 
on which each particalar name is to be found. Also a Table, 
showing the situation and altitude above the Sea of some of the 
highest mountai:s, Passes, Lakes, and ‘Towns in the world; and 
another Table, giviug the length and relative proportion to the 

hames, of the principal lebrated Rivers on the Globe, 








MISS EDGEWORTH’S TALES AND NOVELS, 
With superb Embellishments, in 18 vols. 

HE ‘TALES and NOVELS of MARIA 
‘ EDGEWORTH, 

Complete in 18 Monthly Volumes, price 5s. each, handsomely 
bound in water-lined cloth and tettered. The Iiust: ations are 
drawn by W. Harvey, and engraved in the first style of excel- 
lence by C. Rolls, Goodyear, H. Robiuson, Finden, Goodall, 
Bacon, Englehart, Sc. 

** This elegant edition corresponds in size and illustration 
with Byron, Crabbe, aud the Waverley Novels; and cannot fail 
to be a desirabie acquisition to all libraries, As a present for 
youth it is uvexceptiouable ; and for the drawing-room table uo 
set of books can be more appropriate. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, and other Proprietors, 


With numerous illustrative Plates, 16s. plain, and 25s. finely 
coloured and bound, 
R. LINDLEY’S LADIES’ BOTANY. 
By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph. D., Professor of Botany at the 
University of Loudon, Editor of the * Botanical Register, or 
Ornamental Flower Garden and Shrubbery,’ ‘ Fossil Fiora of 
Great Britain,’ &c, &c, 
** It must tind its way into the library of every lady, and it 


| ought to be in the coat - rdener.”— 
SIR EVERARD HOME’s VALUABLE LECTURES on | Tonden’s @ ee © ea ee oe 
this subject, in 6 vols. 4to. with nearly 400 Plates, may be had | 
of J. CHURCHILL ; smatl paper, Eight Guineas (published at | 


Loudon’s Gardeners’ Mag. 

“The work is unequalled, and erch particular is treated in 
the most satisfactory manner.”—Floricultural Cabinet. 

“It is accurate in its science, graceful in its style, ani familiar 
in its language.” —Atheneum, Sept, 6. 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; and by order, through 
all Booksellers. 
Fourth edition, in 8vo. fine Portrait, Plan of the Battle of 
Trafalgar, Xe. 16s. bids, 

ORD COLLINGWOOD’S LIFE and 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
By G. L. NEWNHAM COLLINGWOOD, Esq. 

“Tt will occupy a permanent place in the English livrary.”— 
Quarterly Review. ‘ 

“* We do not know when we have met with so delightful a book 

---- Its attraction consists almost entirely in its moral 
y."—Edinburgh Keview. 

“*1t ought to be in every officer’s cabin, and in every states- 
man’s cabinet.”"—SouTHRY. 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; and by order, through 
all Booksellers. 

O FLUTE PLAYERS.—NEW FLUTE 
MUSIC, with Piano Accompaniment, by the inimitable 
BUCHEK (the Paganini of the Flute), viz. Witches’ Dance, Sal 
Margine, Aurora che Soreerai, Adogio and* Rondo, and Le Petit 
Tambour, each 5s.—-12 Masical Recreations (easy), each 2.— 
Gems of Htaly, each 3s, by Forde. —3 Cavatinas, with Vivi tu, &e. 
each 3s,—Sota’s 4th Set of Italian Songs for Voice, Flute, and 
Piano, with Vivi tu, Xe, each 2s. 6d. and 3s.; and Forde’s 48 Trios 
tor two Flutes and Piano, each 2s. and 45.; aud 1000 other New 
Works for the Flute. 
London: Published by R. Cocks and Co. 20, Prince’s-street, 
Hanover-square.—Agents for Rudall and Rose's Flutes. 
Catalogues gratis, 
This day is published, price 1s. 6d, bound, 
HE ESSENTIALS of FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR, concisely and perspicuously illustrated with Exer- 
cises. By the Rev. 8.. MACGOWAN 
Master of the Claxsical school in Hope-street, Liverpool. 

Sold by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row, Lon- 
don; aud by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 

Of whom may be had also, 


Macgowan’s First Lessons in Latin Reading 
and Grammar. Part I. 4th edit, 2s. bound. 

Ditto, ditto, Part II]. 3rd edit. 3s. bound. 

Latin Grammar, 2nd edit. 2s. bound. 

First French Lesscns and First Arithmetic, 
1s. 6d, bound. : ‘ 

First French Lessons, price 3d., by which 





or mostc 
London ;: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, F 





Reading may be taught in one Month, so as Children can amuse 
hemselves with Books. F 
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Just published, in avo, price 9s. 6d. the 4th edit. of 
HE REV. WILLIAM WHEWELL’S 
BRIDGEWATER TREATISE, 

The Bridzewater Treatises already published are those by Dr. 
Chalmers, Profe-sor Kidd, and Sir Charles Bell (3rd editions) ; 
Dr. Roget, and Dr, Prout ‘Cand editions). The Rev. W. Kirby's 
and Dr. Buckiand’s will be ready in November, 

London: William Pickerinz, Chancery-lane. 


Just published, price 6s. handsomely bound in embossed leather, 
aud embellished with elegant Engraviogs, 
HE NEW YEAR'S TOKEN; 
Or, CHRISTMAS PRESENT, for 1835. 
Containing C mtributions from Mrs. Sherwood—The Rev. Bourne 
Hall Draper—Mary Eiliott—Mrs, Hughes—the Author of the 
* Royal Mariner. other Writers of eminence, 
W. Darton and Son, Holborn-hill. 


NEW FRENCH READING BOOKS, 


Just published, 
E PORQUE 








T’S FIRST FRENCH 

READING BOOK ; or, Petites Histoires Intéressautes, 
with the English Translation at the end of each page. Pp. 200. 
Price 2s. 6d. bound, 30, 

De Porquet ’s Traducteur Parisien: consisting 
ofa Collection of Anecdotes, Historical Facts, Familiar Letters, 
Sacred Drama, &e,, with a Lexicon of the Words in English 
at the end of the book. New edition, bound, Pp, 300, price 4s. 

F. de Porqnet and Cooper, Schoo! Booksellers, 11, ‘Tavistock- 
street, Covent-garden. 


A NEW 


see" READING. BOOK F oR r HE 
LASSES, 
ISTOIRE & *NAPOLE ON ar usage des 
écoles. 
By L, A. J. MORDACQUE, 
With Map or Europe, and Portrait of Napoleon. 
Price, bound, or handsomely got up in fancy boords, 5s. 
“The History of M. Mord: acque is one of the best digest: we 
have seen of those great events, which at the mention of the 
name of Napoleon, passed before the mind’s eye in the shadowy 
diguity of departed grandeur, It will be found exceedingly 
valuable to schools.”— New Monthly Magazine. 
F. de Porquet and Cooper, School Booksellers, 11, Tavistock- 
street, Covent-garden. 


THE MOST — FRENCH “GRAMMAR AND 


THE CHEAPEST, 
Or NOEL and CHAPSAL. ‘translated into English, under the 
t 


E PORQUET’S PARISIAN GRAM- 
MAR, with a Set of Colloquial Exercises, and numerous 
‘Tavles of Verbs, both Regular and Irregular, with the Preposi- 
tions they at before intinitives. 4th edition, price 3s. 6d. in 
sheep. 240 —A KEY to ditto, ts. 
De Porquet oe Cooper, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


A USEFUL AND GENERAL FRENCH PHRASE 
BOOK, 
Sth edition, revised, improved, and enlarged, 2s. 


ARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY; being a 
Collection of Sentences in common use, to facilitate the 
Knowledge of the Formation of French Syntax. Tntended for 
those who are desirous of acquiring an ele ad correct mode 
of speaking the French Language; bei a copious choice of 
Examples on all the Rules, and a Reca apitulation of them, ex- 
tracted from the best modern Authors—an essential Companion 
to the Scholar and Tr pi as also a Nequel toall Grammars. 
F. DE PORQUET. 
De Porquet and Come, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


This day is published, price ls. 


| C AM EL E 
Part III. containing Nos. XUN, to XVIIL. 
_ Just published, price 3s. boards, 
Translations into English Verse from the 
Poems of Davyth ap Gwilym, with : a Sketch of his Life. 
« Hooper, 13, Pail Mail East. 
ICTIONNAIRE RAISONNE, Etymo- 
logique, Synonvmique et Polyglotte des termes usité 
ies Sciences Naturelles, comprenant Anatomie, I’Histoire 
N turelle et la Physiologie Ge neérales, ’Astronomie, la Botanique, 
Ja Chimie, la Geographie physique, la Geologie, la Minéralogic, la 
a ja Zoologie. Par A. J. J. JOURDAN. 2 fort vols, 
8vo. Paris, 1834. 18s. 


Dictionnaire de l’Industrie Mannfacturieére, 
Commerciale et Agricole, ouvrage accompagné d'un grand 
nombre de figures intercalées dans le texte, par MM. Baudri- 
mont, Blanqui Ainé,Coriolis, D’Arcet, Despretz, wc, &c. 10 vols, 
8 Les vols. | et 2 sonten venie. Prix de chaque, 8s. 

Raspail, Nouveau Systéme de Chimie Or- 
ganique, fondé sur des Méthodes ogg d’Observations. With 
12 Pilates, coloured. svo. Paris, 1833. 

London: J. B. Bailliére, Foreign Kookseller, 219, Regent-street. 


ISTOIRE GENERALE et PITTO- 
RESQUE de la Marine en France. Par EUG. SUE. 
Pubiished in weekly Parts, in Paris and in London. ss 

Sand, Jacques, a Novel. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
1834. 15s. 

Revue des deux Mondes, a French and Fo- 
reign Review- @ = Published in Paris and in London 
twie a — Subscription price, tor a year, 2/. 85.; six 
mouths, 1. au three months, 15s. 

Fae : 3. B. Bailliere, 219, Regent-street. 

*,* J. B. B. sells all Foreign Works at one shilling for one 

franc of their publication, 








OXFORD in 1834, Second edition, ie Two Parts, 3s. ones 


LACK GOWNS and RED COATS; or, 
OXFORD in 1634: @SATIRE. Addressed to the DUKE 


of WELLING 

Conteuts : Port : The Intellectual System ; the Discipline and 
Morale. Part 11. A simple Tale of Seduction; Oa the Admission 
of Dissenters, aud on the Character of the University of London; 
‘The Lustallation and Conclusion, 

sex n them the blending of almost all styles, and the 

n none.’’— Metropolitan Ma, 

e wot _read such lines fora long time. They recall 
the days a the Dunciad, and are even more fierce than the 
Baviad and Meviad.”’—Atlas. 

James Ridgway and sous, Piccadilly; and through every 
Bookseller, 





The 13th edition, revised and enlarged. 


On the 25th inst. win ~ aperanet, a se samen, revised and 
erably e 


zed, 
HE OMNIPIRLESENCE of the DEITY; 


a Poe 
By RORE "RT MONTGOMERY, 
Author of * The Messiah, 7's Woman, 


B.A, Lincoln Coll, Oxon, 
the Angel of Life,’ 


London : + Simpkin = Marshall, “Stationers’-court. 


This dav, (Part If.) 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
N INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE 
~ COMPOSK TION 
By the Rev. JOHN KENRICK, M.A. 
John Murray, Albemarle-sireet. 
ae LY LIBRAR td 
» price 5s. in cloth bo: 
HE F AMILY LIBRARY, Ne. XLVII.; 
Being the FAIRY LEGENDS of the SouTH of IRELAND. 
Chis Edition sonteme rac Three Volumes compressed iu one, 
with nearly Fifty Wood-cut 
John Sierras, Albemarle-street, 
COMPLETION OF CRABBE’S POETICAL WORKS, 
in Eight Vols., similar to SCOTT’S and BYRON’S. 


This day, in 8 vols. feap. 6v>. Ss. ea 


HE POETICAL WORKS of the REV. 

GEORGE CRABBE, with his LETTERS and JOURNALS, 
and his LIFE by bis SON, 

or is it ouly by rectifying mistakes, removing prejudices, 
oa mitigating grievances, real or imaginary, that the Clergyman 
interposes between the landlord and tenant, with so much ad- 
vantage to the former, however little it may be appreciated ; bat 
also by directing his favouravle notice to examples, which other- 
wise might be overlooked by bim, of silent suffering, of frugal 
housewitery, of pradeut self-restraint, of filial or parental de- 
votedness, which the occupants of his property present to the eve 
of one whose calling leads him to emer amongst them freely, and 
follow them to their tire-sides. Many are the scenes going on 
upon every estate, which the owner of it knows little about— 
heroic sacrifices, though upon a small scale and amongst humble 
peasants—struggles of delicacy, though under a homely garb— 
chivalrous honour, where the arms are no better than ‘ the mat- 
tock and the api ade 7— 

* Gods! what lies IT have heard! 
Our courtiers say, all’s savage but at court: 
Experience ! O thou disprov'st report.’ 
“ Now it is good for the proprietor of an extate to know that such 
things are, aud at his own doors. He might have guessed indeed, 
a» a geveral trath, even whilst moving in his own exclusive 
sphere, that many a story of intense interest might be supplied 
by the annals of his parish. Crabbe would have taught bim thas 
much, had he been a reader of that must sagacious of observers, 
most searching of moral anatomists, most graphic of Poets; 
and we reverence this great writer not less for his Genius than 
Sor his Patriotism, in bravely lifting up the veil which is spread 
between the upper classes and the working-day world, and 
letting one half of mankind know what the other is about. This 
eflect alone gives a diguity to his poetry, which poems, con- 
structed after a more Arcadian model, would never have iu our 
eyes, however pleasingly they may babble of green fieldx,"— 
Quarterly Review, Vol. XLIX. p. 202. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES OF MR. ALARIC 
WATTS’sS LITERARY SOUVENIR, 
an crown 8vo. (the same size as Mr. Rogers's ¢ Htaly’), with 25 
Engrasings on Steel, and other E wbellishments, Price I, Is. 
pie LITERARY SOUVENIR and CA- 
BINET of the FINE ARTS, for 1835. Edited by ALARIC 
A. WATTS, will be published early in November; and will con- 
tain Twenty-five bighly-finished Engravings on Steel of a more 
important size than heretofore, from the borins of Messrs. Port- 
bury, Watt, Danforth, Goodyear, Greathaich, Engleheart, Robin- 
sou, Sangster, and other eminent Engravers, afier the following 
Pictures (many of which have been the leading attractions of the 
Exhibitions of the Reval Academy and Britis: Institution ;— 
Subjects. ‘ainters. 

I. The Twin Sisters om Pendant to the 

celebrated Portraits of Mr. C ‘wunen he Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. 

Children, entitled * Nature’) 
If. ASketch from Real Life .. A. E. Chalon, R.A. 
Itt, May Der = the Reign of E C. R. Lestie, R.A 
IV, The Dese ° G.5. Newton, RA. 
V. Haunts of the Sea Fowl.ccsseeeseee W. Collins, R.A, 
Vi. AChaldean Peasant contemplating 

the Heavenly Bodies ......++e0ee+* pu. Howard, R. 
VIL. The first Inierview of Henry IV. 

with Gabrielle d’ Eur 





R, Westall, R.A. 

T. Stothard, R.A. 

w. Danby,” A.R.A. 

H. W. Pickersgill, R.A, 


ha. E. Chalon, R.A, 


W. Collins, R.A. 
G. ewton, R.A, 
G. Jones, R.A 

H. He nward, R A. 
, * Stothard, R.A, 
R. Westall, R.A, 
R. P. Bonington. 
dD. Roberts, 


The wees ot, eecccece 

XV Cleopatra at the Battle of Ac 

Peasantsof the Kingdom of Naples 
Xvi. Buphrosyne ss+.seeseeeeee 
XVEL. The Storm in Harvest 
XVIII. Interior of a Church.. 
XIX. Ruins—Sunset.. 
XX. Pilgrims before a Shrine 
XX1. Fisher Girl of Calais.. 
XXII. Sunset .... 
XXII. Dorothea | (Wide Don Guixoie) 


npingilte, 


&: R, Middleton. 
J. , --— 
arrier, 
- Fautkner, 


co 
XXIX. The Key. Note... ~ R. mer 


On the 21st of October will be pubiehed, ombelihes with 13 
Plates, engraved on steel in the best manner, elegantly boung 
in morocco, price 12s. 

HE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, anj 
MISSIONARY ANNUAL. 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM ELLIs, 

This new Aunual will be devoted to the advancement of religion 
at home, and its extension abroad ; and will inclade Original 
‘ ‘ontributions from distinguished Christian Writers, Traveilers 
and Missionaries. 

N.B. India Proofs of the Plates, Imperial 4to. (limited to yo 
sets,) 255. 


2. 
Also, containing 36 Plates, 
FISHER’S 
DRAWING ROOM SCRAP BOOK for 1835, 

With Poems by L. E. L.; several of which will be set to Original 
Masic, composed expressly for this work. 4to, tastefully vounu, 

rice 21s 
7 London : Fisher, Son, and Co.; Longman and Co, ; Simpkin 
and Marshall; and C. Tilt: Wakeman, Dublin ; Oliphant, Edin. 
bargh; and Ogle, Giasgow. 





On the 15th of October will be qa in its usual siyle of 
e legant pts pric 
x 

RIENDSHIP’S OFFERING: 

A CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S PRESENT, for 1835, 
Embellished with 12 hizhly-finished FE ugravings, from Celebrated 
Pairtings, by Chalon, Parris, Wood, Purser, Stone, Barrett, and 
other eminent Artists; and its carefully selected Literature will 
comprixe Contributions from the most distingdished Writers of 
the dav. 

THE COMIC OFFERING; 

Or, LADY'S a of LITERARY MIRTH, for 1835, 
Edited by Miss L. H. SHERIDAN, will be puvlished’ at the same 
time, price 12s., bownd in its uniquely embossed morocco Cover, 
and embellished with upwards of Sixty aaa Desigus, yy 
Cruikshank, Crowquill, Seymour, Grant, & 

Smith, Elder, and Co. C ornbill, 


ie, ~ Just published, price Ss. silk; 4s. clot 
HE LYRE and SWORD of CHARLES 
THEODORE KORNER. With a Life of the Author, and 
Extracts from his Letters, 
Trauslated from the German, by W. B. CHORLEY, 
omens Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Liverpool: D, Marples 
and Co, 





NATIONAL AND SOCIAL EDUCATION, 

PRIVATE FAMILIES AND SEMINARIES FOR YOUTH. 

HE DUTIES of MEX, 
By SILVIO PELLIC rn 
ith @ Portrait, and a Life of the Author, by THOS. ROSCOE, 
Author of * The Landse ape Aunual,” * Lives of the Novelists,’ 
‘Translator of * Wy Ten Years’ fmprisonment,’ &c, Xe. 
Price 5s. eleganily bound. 

Longman and Co.; Richter aud Co.; and to be had of all 
Pablishers. 

** Translated by the practised pen of Mr. Roscoe, who has pre- 
fixed a most intere-ting biographical sketch, and already deer. 
vedly successtul, the pure and elevated morality of the work 

renders it a most excellent v4 “ois sh for young men iu ewty 
couutry.”’— Foreign Quarterly Rev 

oy Parents will surely see the propriety of encouraging such 
productions; for it is their interest in every po--ible way to point 
out to their children the path to be chosen for life. It is scarcely 

ible that a book more admirably adapted for this object will 
fail within their reach.”’— Wonthly Review. 
In the press, 
The Duties of Women in the Nineteenth 


Century. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS. 
Published this day, ashen em eee POETRY and WAVERLEY 
) 


IR WALTER SCOTT'S PROSE WORKS, 
Volume the Sixth. 
This Volume contains The ESSAYS on CHIVALRY, ROMANCE, 
and the DRAMA 
The Illustrations, JERUSALEM and STRATFORD CHURCH, 
from TurRNER’s Designs, 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London; and 
all Booksellers. Of whom may be had, p 
ol. I. containing Life of Swift. 
Il. Life of Dryden. 
Ill. & 1V. 


Lives of Novelists, Vol. I. 
¥, Paul’s Letters. 





and 


Also 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, New Edition, in 
12 vols. 
Waverley Novels, complete in 48 vols. 
Completion of Waverley Novels, former edi- 
tions, in 8vo, 12m. and 18m 
Waverley Novels, "New Issue, Vol. 46. 
Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments, Third 


Series. New Edition. 





Just published, 
GELECTIONS from English Authors, for 
translation into Latin, Foolscap svo. boards, 4s. 6d. 

This selection is made from the books given students © 
translate from in the public schools at Oxford, 

A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By 
Moses masa Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological 
t Audover, U.S. 4th edition, reprinted with the 





AXX, The Pleaders.....- » Hancock, 

250 copies of the work (price two cae will contain India 
Paper Proofs of the Engravings. A tew sets of Proofs in Port- 
folios have also been taken for separate sale, at the following 
prices, viz.:—25 sets before Letters, Columbier, 4 guineas; 100 
ae after Letters, Imperial India, 2/. 12s. 6d.; 100 sets ludia 8vo. 
ll, Is, 6d. 

*.* With a view to render the future volumes of the Literary 
Souvenir a complete Gallery of the Works of Modern Painters, 
care has been taken to select as great a variety of popular sub- 
jects as possibie, and to illustrate them for the most part by 
anecdotes connected with British Art and its Professors. The 
Jarger proportion of the volume will, however, be occupied as 
usaal with contributions from many of those pens which have, 
during the last ten years, given interest and variety to the pages 
of its predecessors. 

Published for the Proprietor, by Whittaker and Ce, Ave 
Maria-lane. 


concerrence ‘of the Author. In 1 vol. 8vo. boards. 14s. 

This Heorew Grammar is considered as the best extant—such 
was the opinion of the late Dr. Nicol, Regius-Professor; andihe 
work is still recommended by Drs, Pusey and Burton, the preseut 
Regius-Professors. sor of Arabic at Cambridg*, 
says, in the Preface to his Hevrew Grammar, ** Dr. Gesenius + 
closely followed by Professor Stuart, in the very excellent He 
brew Grammar which he has published.” 


Hebrew Chrestomathy. Designed as an In- 
troduction to a Course of Hebrew Study, By Moses Stuart. In 
1 vol. cloth boards, 14s. 

ork, which was designed by its learned author to facl- 
litate the. study of Hebrew, has had a very extensive sale la 
America, It forms, with his Hebrew Grammar, a complete s* 
stem of ow for that language. 
antas” .. Talboys, Whittakers; and Simpkin & Ma 
a 
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~  sourner’s Life of Dr. Watts, and Dr. Croiy’s Life of 
—— Bishop Butler. 
THE SACRED CLASSICS, 
Rev. R. Cattrxmoie, B.D. and Rev. H. StER- 
baited On Vici in Monthly Vols. price 3s. 6d. mo- 
tered. 
rocco Clothy ot published, Vol. IX.of the Series, 
R. WATTS’S LYRIC POEMS: with a 
LIFE of the AUTHOR, by ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. 
Also, price 3s. 6d. Vol. VIII. of the Series, 
er’s Analogy: with a Memoir, by the Rev. 


5 L.D. 
George Croly, beleDe ey and XI. 


Bishop Beveridge’s Private Thoughts; to 
which is added, The Necessity of Frequent Communion; with 
lotroductory Essays, by the Rev. Henry Stebbing, M.A. 

“ is no work more deserving of patronage than this 
edition of the Sacred Classics.” — Times. 

Hatchard & Son, Whittaker & Co., and Simpkin & Marshall, 
London; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh: and Camming, Dublin, 
DR. TURNER'S CHEMISTRY.—NEW EDITION. 

In the course of October will be published, the 5th edition, 

‘ enlarged and revised, of i s 
LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, including 
the recent DISCOVERIES and DOCTRINES of the 


By EDWARD TURNER, M.D. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of London. 
One thick volume Svo, 11. Is. 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Uni- 
versity, Upper Gower-street, 


NEGRIS’ HERODOTUS. 
School edition, with English Notes. 
HE HISTORY of HERODOTUS, in 
Nine Books, with Prolezomena, Notes, and Emendations. 
By ALEXANDER NEGRIs, 
2 vols, fool-cap 8vo. price 12s, bound in cloth. 

“This new edition of the Father of History by a Greek, is very 
neatly printed, and also exceedingly correct.” — Quarterly 
Journal of Education, No, 13. 

London: Baldwin; Simpkin; 


Edinburgh: Thomas Clark. 

Back; Richter; Whittaker. Oxford: Talboys, Camuridge: 

Deighton, Dublin: Milliken; Curry; Wakeman. 

Of whom may be had, lately published, Vols. V. and VI. of the 
Biblical Cabinet, containing Dr. Tholuck’s 

Commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans, and on Christ's 

Sermon on the Mount, ‘Translated by the Rev. K. Menzies. 


USICAL CATECHISMS, by Hamirton. 
LVL On Harmony and Thorough Bass, 2s.—Key to ditto, 1s. 6d- 
—Diito ou Counterpoint, Melody, and Composition, 2s.—Violin- 
ist’s Catechism, Is.—Ditto on Singing, 2s.—Dictic f 
Musical Terms, Ix.—Jamen’s Catechism for Fiute, is 
Guitar, is. —Clarke’s ditto tor Piano, 1s.—Chaulien’s ditto, 3s.— 
Kaikbreuner’s Method for Piano, edited by the celebrated Forde, 
&,; Chaulieu's First Mouth at the Piano, 3s.—Ditto’s Lndix- 
pewsable, 8:.—Ditto’s Preparatory Siudies, 10s. 6d.— Ditto’s 
Special ditto, 10s, 6d.—Clarke’s Easy Method, 6s, 

Loudon: Published by R. Cocks and Co. 20, Princes-street, 
Hanover-square. Sold also by Simpkiv and Marshall, Stationers’- 
court. N.B. Catalogues gratis. 

Sixth edit. 3s. 6d. 12m0, 
LEMENTS of LATIN PROSODY, 
with Exercises and Questions, designed as an Tutroduc- 
tion to the scanning and meking Latin Verses. By the Rey. C, 
BRADLEY.—A KEY may be had, price 2s. 6d. 

2. Ovidii Metamorphoses Selecta; with Eng- 
lish Notes and Questions, By the Same. Filth edit. 4s.6d. ismo. 

3. Phedri Fabule ; with English Notes. The 
objectionable Fables are omitted, By the Same. Fifth edit. 2s. 6d. 

4. Eutropius; with English Notes and Ques- 
tious, By the Same. Sixth edit. 2s, 6d. 

4. Cornelius Nepos; with English Notes and 
Questions. By the Same, Sixth edit. 3s. 6d. 

6. A Series of Exercises and Questions, 
adapted to the best Latin Grammars, and designed as a Guide to 
Parsing, aud an Introduction to the Exercises of Valpy, Turner, 
Clarke, and Etlis, Whittaker’s Exempia Propria, and the Eton 
Exemrla Minora. By the Same. Fourth edit. 2s. 6d. 12mo. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy nd sold by all Booksellers, 
Ask for Valpy’s Editions. 

SCHREVELIUS, IN GREEK AND ENGLISH. 
Panes bv Baldwin and Cradock, Pateruoster-row, London, 

CHREVELIUS’ GREEK and ENGLISH 

LEXICON. With many aew Words. 2nd edition, im- 
proved and enlarged ; to which is added, a copious English and 
— Lexicon, intended to assist the Learner in Greek Compo- 


ston, 

Edited by the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge, aud Head Master of King’s College School, London. 

la a large vol. Svo. 16s. boards, 

_AGreek and English Manual Lexicon to the 
New Testament, with Examples of the Irregular Loflections, &c, 
By J. H. Bass. 2nd edition, 18mo. 5s. 

A Vocabulary of the Greek Roots. By the 

Rev. Richard Povah, L.L.D. 2s. 6d. bound. 

An Introduction to the Principal Greek Tragic 
and Comic Metres. ‘To which are now added, Treatises on the 
Sapphic Stanza and the Elegiac Distich. By James Tate, M.A. 
ith edition, 8vo. with au Appendix on Syllabic Quantity in Homer 

Aristophanes. Price 5s. canvas boards. 
By W. 











A Dictionary of Latin Phrases. 
Robertson, A.M. of Cambridge. Royal 12mo. 15s. bound. 

Analecta Latina Majora; exactly on the Plan 
Of Dalzell’s Avalecta Greca. 68vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

The Universal Latin Lexicon of Facciolatus 
and Forcellinus.—A new edition, in which the Paduan Appendix 
E been Incorporated; the Italian signitications rendered into 
English ; the work of Tursellinus on the Particles of Latin 

h, Gerrard’s Siglarium Romanum, and Gesner’s Etymolo- 
Rical Index, are added; and the whole enriched with a co- 
pies Appendix of upwards of Twenty Thousand Words, Leg 
dics —_ Ju 2 large vols. royal 4to. price 6/. los. 6d. 
; Excerpta ex Caii Plinii Secundi Historia 

‘aturali, in Usum Scholarum. Notas adjecit Gulielmus Turner, 


nova Institutione Novocastrensi Prelector. In 12mo. price 
4d, neatly bound. ss 





NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 


ACRED HISTORY of the WORLD, from 
the Creation to the Deluge ; attempted to be Philosophically 
considered. In a Series of Letters to a Son. By SHARON 
TURNER, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. 8vo. New edit. 14s. bds. 
A Second Volume of this work is in the press. 
II. 
Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, and a Corner of Italy. 2 vols. post &vo. 21s. cloth. 
Ill. 


Lectures on Poetry and General Literature. 
By James Montgomery, Author of ‘ The World before the Flood,’ 
&c. Xe, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“A fine specimen of pure English composition.”—New 
Monthly Mag. Iv. 
Lays for the Dead. By Amelia Opie. Feap. 
8vo. with Frontispiece, 55. 
Vv. 

Simeon’s Letters to his Kinsfolk and other 
Great People; written chiefly from France and Belgium, in the 
Years 1832, 1833, and 1834, By Simeou South, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 13 Portraits, 265. 

VI. 

Trout and Salmon Fishing in Wales. 
George Agar Hansard, 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

“ A very useful guide to the angler in Wales.”—Lit. Gaz. 
Vil. 


Instructions to Young Sportsmen. By Lieut.- 
Col. P. Hawker. 7th edition, enlarged, (30 Plates and Cuts,) 
18s. cloth. 

*«Col. Hawker is one of the best shots in England, and his 
* Instructions to Sportsmen’ the very best book we have.on the 
subject.” —Blackwood’s Mag. 
VIIL. 


Lectures on the History and Principles of 
Painting. By Thomas Phillips, Esq. R.A. F.R.S, late Prof. of 
Painting in the Royal Academy. 6vo. 125. é 

** We strongly recommend this valuable and instrective volume 
to the world of literature aud taste.” —Lil, Gazette. 
Ix. 

Elements of Musical Composition; compre- 
hending the Rules of thorough Bass, aud the Theory of Tuning. 
By Wm. Crotch, Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Small 4to. 2ud edit. with Plates, 12s. cloth. 

y the same Author, 


B 

Substance of Lectures on Music. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Conversations on Botany. 12mo. 
enlarged, 22 Plates, 75. 6d. plain; 12s. coloured. 

xi. 

Deontology; or, the Science of Morality: in 
which the Harmouy aud Coincidence of Duty and Self-iuterest, 
Virtue and Felicity, Pradence and Benevolence, are explained 
and exemplified. From the MSS. of Jeremy Bentham, Arranged 
and edited by John Bowring. 2 vols, 8vo. 15s. 


By 


Sth edit. 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
IFE of FREDERICK the GREAT, KING 
of PRUSSIA, By LORD DOVER, 2 vols. 8vo. with Por- 
tran. 2nd edit, 28s. i. 2 is 

Memoir and Correspondence of the late Sir 
J. E. Smith, Pre-ident of the Linnean Society, &c. Edited by 
Lady Smith, 2 large vols. Portrait, &c. 31s. 6d. 

Il. 

Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
By Thomas Moore, Eoq. 2 — post ovo. with Portrait. 3rd 
edit. 21s. . 

Annual Biography and Obituary. Vols. I. to 
XVIE. 5s. each, V. 

History of Charlemagne. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq. 8vo. with Portrait, 16s. 


vi. 

Life and Pontificate of Gregory VII. By Sir 

R. Greisley, Bart. F.S.A. 8vo. 12s, 
Vil. 

Political Life of the Rt. Hon. G. Canning, 
from 1822 to his Death. By his Private Secretary, A. G. Staple- 
ton, Esq. 3 vols. ovo. 2nd edit. 38s. 

Vill. 

Military Memoirs of the Duke of Wellington. 

By Major M. Sherer, 2 vols. small vo. 10s. 


IX. 
Memoir of the Life, Writings, &c. of James 
Currie, M.D. of Liverpool. Edited by his Sou, W. W. Currie. 
2 vols. 6vo. with Portrait, 28s. 


xX. 

Life and Reign of George 1V. By William 

Wallace, Esq. 32 vols. small 6vo. Los. 
XI. 

Memoir of the Court and Character of Charles 
the First. By Lucy Aikin, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 2nd edit. 
26s. board-. ‘ 3 il. é stg 

Biographical Memoirs of Baron Cuvier. B 
Mrs, R. Lee, formeriy Mrs. T. Ed. Bowdich. 8vo. with Portrait, 
12s. boards. X11. il £ 

Lives of English Female Worthies. By Mrs. 
John Sandford. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d, cloth. 

XIV. 

Historical Memoirs of the House of Russell; 
from the time of the Norman Conquest. By J. H. Wiffen, 
M.R.S.L. &c. With much curious unpublished Correspondence, 
2 vols. svo. with Plates and Portraits, 2/. 2s. in cioth; royal 6vo. 
(India Proofs), with the First Race of ANCBETRY, AC. 31,135.60, 








On the 30th of September was published, price 6s., the Thirt 
7 second Nur ber of . P 4 


um 
HE BRITISH CRITIC—QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW —and ECCLESIASTICAL 
RECORD. 

Reviews : Deontology, from the MSS. of Jeremy Bentham—The 
West ludian Chureh ; Bishop of Barbados’ Chai ges—U nitarian- 
ism in America—Clerical Edecation—Mrs, Trotlope’s Belgium 
and Western Germany—Barrow’s Sermons—Coleridge’s Poetic al 
Work»—Superstitions of Scotland—Boyd’s Trausiations: the Fa- 
thers not Papisis—Charges—Bishop of Loudon, &c. Ecclesi- 
astical Recerd: contaimng—1, A Summary of Events connected 
with the Church and the Cause of Christianity, forming a brief, 
but comprehensive Ecclesiastical History of the present period— 
2. Notices of all the principal new Theological Works, under a 
methodical arrangement. 

Printed for J. G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterlvo-place, Pali Mall. 

NEW AMERICAN WORKS. 
Tn 8vo, with Maps, price 12s, 

N ARRATIVE ofan EXPEDITION through 
J the UPPER MISSISSIPPI to [TASCA LAKE—the actual 
Source of this River—embracing an exploratory Vrip through the 
St. Croix and Buratwood Rivers, in 1832, under the direction of 
HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 

2 In 8vo. with numerous Plates, price 16s. 
Biography and History of the Indians of 
North America, by Samuel G, Drake. 
3 lu 12mo. price 6s. 
Things as they are, or Notes of a Traveller 
through some of the Middle and Northern States. 
London: O. Rich, 12, Red Lion-square. 





CATTLE MEDICINE AND FARRIERY. 
CLATER IMPROVED. 
Just published in a handsome volume 12mo. price 6s. in cloth 


boards, 
VERY MAN HIS OWN CATTLE 
DOCTOR : containing the Canses, Symptoms, and Treat- 
ment of all the Diseases incident to Oxen, Sheep, Swine, Poul- 


try, and Rabbits. 

By FRANCIS CLATER. 

The 7th edition, revised and almost re-written by an eminent 
Practitioner of Horse and Cattle Medicine. 

*4* This edition, though reduced to 4 more convenient form, 
and to two-thirds of the price of preceding editions, coutains 
much more matter. The whole of the receipts have been care- 
fully examined aud improved, and the directions enlarged. It 
has also an Alphabetical List of Drugs, a copious lidex, and 
some very useful remarks on the Management of Swine, Poul- 
try, and Rabbits, not in former editions, 

Also just published, the 26th edition, mach enlarged, and revised 
throughout by an eminent Practitioner, in 12mo0. price 6s. 
cloth boards, 

Every Man his Own Farrier, containing the 
Causes, Symptoms, and most approved Methods of Cure of the 
Diseases of Horses and Dogs, 

Londen: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; Simpkin and 
Marshall; and Houlston and Son, 


Just published, the 9th edition, handsomely printed by Whitting- 
ham, 12m0,. numerous Cuts, price 7s. 6d. in fincy half-binding, 
THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ; or, 
Adventures of a Father and Mother and Four Sons in a 
Desert Island ; the genuine progress of the story forming a clear 
illustration of the first principles of Natural History, aud mauy 
~— of Science which most immediately apply to the business 
of life. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
‘ Where may be had, : 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, or the History of 
several Young Ladies, as related by themselves. The 9th edit. 
l2mo. with a fine Frontispiece, price 4s. half-bound, 

* With mach satisfaction do we express our waqualified praise 
of these elegant and most instrective tales; they are delichtfully 
simple, and exquisitely told, The child or parent who reads the 
little history of Elizabeth Villiers will, in spite of any resolution 
to the contrary, be touched to the heart, if not melied into tears, 
Morose and crabbed censors as we are represented to be, we 
close the volame, wishing there had been another, and lament- 
ing that we had got to the ead.” —Critical Review. 

Visit for a Week; or, Hints for the Improve- 
ment of Time, designed for the Instruction and Amusement of 
Youth, By Lucy Peacock, Author of ‘ Little Emigrants,’ * Am- 
brose and Eleanor,’ &c. in 12m0, The tith edition, with a tive 
Frontispiece and Vignette, price 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

The Life and Surprising Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, with a Biographical Account of Daniel Defoe, 
written expressly for this edition, A new edition, complete in 
1 vol. 1'2mo. beauti'ully printed by Whittingham, and ornamented 
with 49 very superior Woodcuts, trow Drawings by W. Harvey. 
Price 8s. cloth, elegant. 

Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles Lamb. 
A new and elegant edition, with 22 seperb Cuts, from Desigus 
by Harvey, and finely printed by Whittingham. 
price 7s. 6d. cloth, elegant. : 5 

Austin Hall ; or, After- Dinner Conversations 
between a Father and bis Children, ov Subjects of Amusement 
and Lustruction. 12mo, illustrated with fine Engravings. 55. 

Description of more than 300 Animals, with 
numerous fine Cuts, elegantly printed by Whittingham. 12mo, 
new and enlarged edition, with numerous additional Cuts, price 

12rao. 


9s. cloth elegant. 

Stories of Old Daniel. The 10th 
edition, much improved, price 6s. half-boand. 

Ellen Cameron: a Tale for Young Ladies. 
Five Plate, from a Drawing by Harvey. i2mo. price 5s. hal!-bd. 

Keeper's Travels, with fine Engravings, after 
Drawings by Harvey. 14th edition, 12mo. price 6s. half-bd. 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopadia; or, Epitome of 
Universal Knowledge. The 10th edition, extensively improved, 
with numerous appropriate Cuts, 12mo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

Stories from the History of tealy. By Anne 
Manning. With fine Frontispiece and Vignette by Harvey. lamo. 
price 7s. 6d. half-bound. : 

The Parent's Offering. By Caroline Barnard. 
A new edition, enlarged, 12mo, tine Frontispiece, price 5s. 
half-bound. E 

Sandford and Merton. A new and improved 
edition, complete in 4 vol, fine Engravings, 12mo. price 7s 6d. 
half-bound, 


In 1 vol, 12mo. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF MR. BULWER’S WORKS. 
fu 3 vols. 185. bound, 
A UL Cc LIF FORD, 
By the Author of ¢ Pelham,’ * Eugene Aram,’ &c. 

“ This work shows in its autnor a deep knowledge of haman 
nature, not obtained from books, but by looking right through 
the hearts of meu—vot the meu of history, or the meu of poetry, 
but the men of reality, who live the lite, who strive aud strug- 
gie, speak, write, assert, retract, but still push on deceiving and 
deceived, to their great end— —power or wealth—on the arena of 
ae” our most vic ious, most glorious metropolis.—Spectator. 

+ Devereux, 3 vols, 12s. bound, 
: The Disowned, 3 vols. 12s. bound. 
4. Falkland, a Tale, 1 vol. 


Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, 





mane. GORE'S new wenn. 


In 3 vols, only 12>. 
(THE ROMANCE OF” “NEAL LIFE, 
ILLUSTRATED IN hers Dangers 


By the Authoress vee ereomahe an 
esting Taies are ; 


alle, ag By 
MAID ‘OF "HONOUR: 

Founded on an b. = ‘and terrible circumstance in the family 
of the Grevilles. 

THE COURT AT TONBRIDGE, 

A gay Novelletie, full of sparkling tableaux of Charles’s Court 
at Tonbridge, where Grammout, and Hamilton, and Killigrew, 
and Lady Shrewsbury, and others of that brilliaut coterie dis- 
ported themselves. 

THE LECTRE DE CACHET AND THE REIGN OF TERROR, 

Fearful exbivitions of some of the dark passages of French 


history. 
THE BRIDE OF ZANTE, AND THE SOLDIER PRIEST, 
*« The former as full of incident as the latter is of the ten- 


derest sentiment. 
HE HINDOO MOTHER, 
An oriental aA... containing, with the gorgeous scenery of 
Hiudostan, the congenial interest of ae Arahion tale. 
E QUEEN OF 4 
A graceful illustration of Leslie’s cele aces picture. 
EHRENBREITSTEIN, that almost yok fortress on the 
Binks of the got THE ABBRY of LAACH : and THE LAST 
DAY OF THE AR IN VIENNA, atlord the most attractive 
representations in of the lights and shadows of German lite. 
Although these Tales are ali founded on facts, there is perhaps 
no collection of fictions that arpeals so strougly as these to the 
passion of the lover of romance. 
Published for Heary Colburn by R. Bentley; and to be had at 
all respectable Libraries. 
Lately published in Monthly Sets, at only 4s. per vol. bound, 
HEAP EDITIONS ‘of CELEBRATED 
WORKS,—The Public are requested to take Notice, that 
the follawing orks have been lately published in Mr. 
COLBURN'S 2W LIBRARIES of ENTERTAINMENT, in 
= gee: 8vo. size, at only 4s. per volume, bound im morocco 
cloth, viz. :— 


1. Captain 





Marryat’s Naval) py. and Anzglo-Irish, each 

3 vols, tn 3 vols, 

’s Chelsea Pen-|15. Mr. Crowe's Yesterday in 
vols. | Ireland, containing Corra- 

3. Mr. Bulwer’s Deverenx and) mahou, and the Northerns 
Disowned, each in 3 vols. | ot 

4. Mr. Ward’s Tremaine and ‘ 
De Vere, each in 3 vols, prising the Carde; 

5. Mr. Hook’s Sayings and Do-! mara, Old and New unt, 
ings, Ist, 2nd, p aad ard Series, | _ the Toole’s Warning. 
each in 3 vo ris. 

6. Mrs.Gore’s R mance of Real 16. Men. 


Radclifie’s Gaston de 
life. 3 vols, 


Blondeville, or The Court 
7. Lord) Mulgrave’s of Heury HL. With Memoirs 
No. 2 vols of the Avthoress, 2 vols. 

. Mr. D'Isracli’s Vivian Gre Y,/17. Tales of Military Life, by the 
the 5 vols. iu 4. | author ot the Military Sketch 
.» Mr. Lister’s Granby and) Book, 3 vols. 
Herbert Lacy, ors and Saints, bv the 
vols. | wors of The Naval £ketch 
10. Mr. Smith's Tor Hill, New! Book. 3 vols, 
Forest, and Reuben Apsley, 19. Tue Night Watch, by Capt. 
each in 3 vols. Johnson; comprising the 
11. Lady Morgan's O'Briens and| Captain's Story ; the Master’s 
O'Flahertys. 4 vols. | Story; the Boatswain, a 
12. Lady Charlotie Bury’s Flirta- Forecastie Yarn; and the 
tiem, 3 vols, Prisoner of War’s Story. 3 
13. Mr. Grattan’s Highways and vols, 
eee 2ud Series, each 20. Tales of a Voyager to the 
adv Arctic Ocean, Ist and 2nd 
a Mr, Bani’ 3s Nowlans, Crop- Series, each mm 3 vols, 
Published for Henry Colburn by R, Bentley. So by all Book- 
sellers; and to be had at all respectable L ibraries 


Yes and 


each in 318.8 


THE LANDED GENTRY. 
In Svo. embellished with Engravings of the Armorial Bearings 
of each Family, and a fine Portrait of The Speaker, price 
1d. tts, 6d. bound in moroceo cloth, the first volume of the 


ISTORY of the C on MONERS of GREAT 
BRITAIN “ IRELAN 
JOHN BuRK 
A COMP: ANION to the “PEE SRAGE and 
BARONETAGE. 

“ The want of a work of this vature, furnishing west account of 
all the families constituting the gentry of the anaes | Kivgdom, 
had jong been extensively felt aud ac kuowle — Preface. 

vis ina greatand important undertaking. or the peers and 
baronets of Great @ritain we had heard and read; but of the 
commoners—of families equally celebrated in bistery—we re- 
mained iv ignorance, We are glad to tind Mr. Burke employed 
in removing a national reproach.”’— Globe, 

“* This is a book of the deepest interest, and containing, in- 
deed, so vast a portion of family history as perhaps the annals 
of no other country could produce. It ix almost impos- 
sible to convey a more striking illustration of the respectability 
and permanency of the great proprietors of the soil, than is to 
be found in this genealogical and beraidic history at the Com 
moners of Great Britain and Freiand. Besides the de-ce 
termarria a ial bearings of every family, it ¢ ontaine 
the mos ri tions of persons who have distinguished 
themsel ptormiiore with curious anecdotes: it contains 
also a couutless number of particulars relating to the inter- 
marriages of the several families. The work deserves, and it 
will no doubt command, as esiensive a sale as a Peerage aud 
Baronetage of the same indefatig le compiler.”—Sun. 

Published for Henry Colburn by R. Beutley; Bell and Brad- 
fote, Edinbargh; and Joho Saretar, Dublin. Subserivers?’ 
Names are also received by every Bookseller throughout the 
Kingdom, 





NEW NOVELS, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
MR. JAMES’S NEW ROMANCE. 
IFE and ADVENTURES of JOHN 


MARSTON HALL, By the Author of ‘ Darnley,’ &c. 
2 vols, post 8¥0. 31s. 6d. 


Il. 

Dacre; a Novel. Edited by the Countess of 

Morley. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Ill. 

The Court of Sigismund Augustus; or, 
Poland in the Sixteeuth Century: an Historical Novel. With 
Notes, &c. by a Polish Refugee. 3 vols. post svo. 31s. 6d. 

IV. 


Mary of Burgundy; or, the Revolt of Ghent. 
By the Author of ‘ Darnley,’ Ac. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 


Vv. 
Legends of the Library at Lilies. By Lord 
and Lady Nugent. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
Vi. 

Traditionary Stories of Old Families, and 
Legendary Hlustrations of Family History. With Notes, Histo- 
ricai aud Biographical, By A. Picken, Author of the * Dominie’s 

acy.’ 3 vols. pust BVO. 2is. 


Bie 
The Doctor, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

* This work has excited more attention than any one belong- 
ing, or appro ching, to the class of novels, which has appeared 
in England for a cousiderable number of years ; aud we are not 
at all disposed to wonder that such should have been the case.” — 
Quarterly Review. 

Warleigh; or, the Fatal Oak: a Legend of 


Devon. lu 3vols, By Mrs.Anna Eliza Bray. Nearly ready. 


NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Price 2s. 6d, bound, 
LEMENTA LINGU.E GRJECZ ; Novis, 
plerumque, Regulis tradita. — ood JACOBL MOOR, 
L.L.D. inv Academia Gla-guensi Litt. . Prof. Diligenter 
iterum Emendavit Auxitque, TACOBUS TATE, A.M. Cantabri- 
geusis, Editio Quarta Correctior. 
Il. 
Price 3s, bound, 

Outlines of Ancient Geography, for the use 

of the Edinburgh Academy. 3rd edition. 
III. 
Price 2s, 6d. bound, 

Outlines of Modern Geography, for the use 
of the Edinburgh Academy. 4th edition. 

IV. 
Price 2s. 6d. bound, 

Roles for the Construction of the Relative 
Qui, Que, Quod. By A. R. Carson, L.L.D, Rector of the High 
Schoo, Ediavurgh. 2ud edition, 

Vv. 
? Price 2s. bound, 

Phedri Fabule cum Indice. 
Carson, L.L.D. Editio Tertia. 

VI. 
Price 1s. bound, 

High School Vocabui: ary 
say, A.M. V 


Edidit A. R. 


By Samuel Lind- 


In 1 thick vol. 180. price 7s. 6d. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language, on a plan entirely new, adapted to the modern sys- 
tem of tuition, By Jolin Oswald, 

By the same Author, : 

An Etymological Manual of the English 
Language, for the ure of Schools and Private Families. 2rd edit. 
price Is. 

Outlines of English Grammar. 
price 6d. 

Pretixes and Postfixes of the English Lan- 
guage, price 2 

Adm and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; 
Brown, Green, and Longmau, London, 


3rd edition, 


Longman, Rees, Orme, 





Now cowpleted, price 6s. the 3rd Volume of the 

SCOTTISH PULPIT; containing Seventy 

Sermons by the most eminent divines of the Church of 
Scotland, among whom we Dr. Chalwers, Dr. Brown, Dr, 
M‘Crie, Dre M* Gill, &e. &e. 

ew ‘editions of Vols. 1. and If. 
above Seventy Sermons. 

“The third volume of this excellent body of practical theology 
is completed ; and its merits, we think, are even greater than 
those of the volumes by which it was preceded. There is a 
marked improvement in the style of the sermons, aud to account 
for the superiority is not difficult. The utility of the work is now 
established, aud clergymen appreciating its me rits, and knowing 
its extensive circulation, select wits care the Sermous they wish 

u its pages. The ‘Scottish Pulpit’ is a publication in 

jans of every denomination are interested. Wit 
party it has nothing to do. The diffusion of Chris:ianity is its 
object, in a mode coeap, convenieut, and elegant. In this age 
of cheap publications, the idea of tarnishing Two Sermons for 
trropence seemed to be merely the speculation of an ardent mind, 
The attempt, however, pleased the religious public—the variety 
of the work coutinued to excite atlention—its substantial matier 
eusured approbation, till, trom ranking as a weekly produ 
assum d the leftier station of a standard publica 
Nor is this strange. The sermons 
tious should be, calculated to im 
i 3 and trom the pe 
c umstances uoder which they are furaished, 
Which few printed sermons possess, ...We 
this publication to the patrouage of the relizio 
its merits will be acknowledged; aud we are prowl to have this 
work associated with the literature of Scotland. It is worthy of 
her press aud of ber pastors; and the pubiishers merit the 
warmest thanks for the manuer in which the ‘Scottish Pulpit’ 
bas been conducted, and we sincerely trust their past and cou- 
tinned exertions will be fairly appreciated.”—Greenock Ad- 
vertiser. 
W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow ; Simpkin and Marshall, London, 


price 8s., each containing 


artily recom end 





— 
This day is published, p 
BSERVATIONS on yp PRESERVA. 
TION of HEARING, and on the CHOICE, USE, and 
ABUSE of EAR-TRUMPETS, &c. Extracted from mr. Cartig’ 
valuable Treatise ou the Ear. , 
Contents, Connexion of Diseases of the Ear and Fete 
often curable by the same means—Imporiance of H 
iseases of the Ear—how to avoid Deat inert on the 
Deaf and Dumb—Cautions to Mothers in su 
ness and Dumbness—Acoustic Chair—Artificial Ears—Ear-Tree 
vets, WC. 
, Printed for H. Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, VOL. Ix, 
With Portrait, price 6s. the First Volume of the 
Is TORY of the CHURCH in SCOTLAND, 
y the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, L.L.D 
Author wt the Connexion of Sacred aud Profane iery. , 

* The concluding Volume is in the press, 
antsgtinn St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Previous Volumes of the Theological Library ; 

1. Scripture Biography. By R. W. Evans, 
M.A., Authorof the ‘ Rectory of Valehead,’ 6s. 

2. History of the Reformed Religion jn 
France. By E. Smedley, M.A. 3 vols. with 14 Portraits, 18s. 

3. Lives of British Divines. By C . W. Le 
Bas, M.A. Wiclif, i vol. 6s.; Abp, Cranmer, 2 wh, Por. 
traits, 12s. a 

4. Consistency of the Whole Scheme of Reve- 
lation with o~4 and with Human Reason, By P. N. Shuttle. 
worth, D.D . 6 





HORTICULTURE, 
New ellition, greatly improved, in Svo. 10s, 6d. 
HILLIPS’S HISTORICAL and BOTA- 
NICAL ACCOUNT of FRUITS Cultivated in GREAT 
Balt ALN, with Directions for their Improvemeut, aud New 
Methods of Retarding and Ripening them, so as to ensure their 
ap in all Seasons; Curious Particulars of the Pie 
Apple, &c. 
“A ‘body of very curious Botanical information and ai 
respecting the Fruits now cuitivated in Eugland. A work which 
is us interesting to the general reader us it is instructive to 
those who take delight in Horticultare.”—Sun, 
The most pleasant work extant ow this interesting subject, 
rtaking in a great degree of that charm which has conferred 
lasting popularity on Mr. White’s History of Selborne.—Gilote, 
2. Phillips’s History of Vegetables culti- 
vated in Great aly 2nd edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, price only 
12s. 
**A complete repertory of information on ail that concerns 
the vegetable productions of this country, aud the new aud 
various uses to be made of them.” —Globe 
Published tor H. Colburn, by R. Beutley. Sold by all Book- 


sellers. 


Uniformly printed, int vol. dito. coutaining 850 pages, price 2. 2h 
VELYN’ LITERARY REMAINS; 

_4 forming the THIRD VOLUME of his MEMOIRs, 

** As long as there remains @ page of his numerous writings, 
and as long as Virtwe and Science hold their abode in Unis 
island, his memory will be heid in the utmost veneration,” 

By the same Author, iu 2 vols, 4to. with 46 plates, price 3l. %, 
A Discourse of Forest Trees, and the Culti- 
vation of Timber, 

** A diligent perusal of this noble work may animate our nobi- 
lity and geutry to improve their estates by the vever-failing me- 
thod therein recommended, All persons, indeed, who are 
owuers of laud, may find intinite delizgut as well as profit in this 
book.” 


Also, the new edition, in 5 vols. with plates, price 2/. 5s, of 
Evelyn's Diary and Correspondence. 
chilies for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book 
oll 
Now complete, in 20 vols. post 8vo, price ouly 4s. per er volume, 
bound in morocco cloth, (or any set separately, ) 
AVAL AND MIULILTARY LIBRARY 
OF ENTERTAINMENT, a Series of Works from the 
‘cus of Distinguished Oticers. 
CONTENTS- ’ 

— Saami at’s Naval Otiicer, ) Tales of Military Life, by the 
author of 9 Military Sketch 
Book, 3 v 

The Night W aick, or, Tales of 
the Se:, 2 vols. comprising 
the Captain's Story ; the Mae 
ter’s Story; the Boatswain, & 
Forecastie Yarn; and the 
Prisoner of War's Story. 


The ¢ he Isea Pensioners, by the 
author of * The Subattern’ 
(Mr. Gleig), 3 vols. 

Sailors and Saints, by the av- 
thors of * The Naval Sketch 
Book,’ 3 vols. 

Tales of a Voyager, Ist and 2nd 
a, each in 3 vols. 

Either of ‘the Works may he had separately. 
na These works atiord a good deal of new information, which 
can scarcely ve found anywaere else, ‘They also render 
beter acquainted (and herein is an advantage, with the dreadful 
realities of war, and its appalling traiw of Concomitant Biiserlts, 
and dissipate the delasive halo by which those who view it ne 

a distance are dazzled aud dec ie They take, like Sterne, 

single captive,’ or a single wou soldier, and we are pate 

affected by the simple tale of idividual suflerings than by 
ling recital of the fall of thousands.”"—Ldinburgs 


London: Published for Henry Colburn by R. Bentley; Bell 
and Bradtute, Edinourgh; and Cumm Se Dablin. 


On the 15th, price 6s. 6d. bound and lettered, 
Under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature 
and Educ sar “eagles by the Society for Promoting Chix 


tian Knowled 
RIGIN /AL FAMILY SERMON 
VOLUME THE FOURTH; consalaiog Sermons bi & 
Ress. the Bishop of Brechin, W. N. Darnell, H. Atkins, T. 6. 
ae kland, J. Scholefield, the Lord Bishop of Banger, Dean 
Cuichester, D. Cole ridge, . F. St. Barbe, J. Collinson, C. C- 
Bartholomew, the Lord Bubeo af Bristol, G. Pearson, William 
James, W. H. Tarner, S. J. Allen, S. Wilberforce, the Lord 
Bishop of ‘Lic kd and Coveutry, E. B. Ramsay, T. Me 
€. Caior, R, Smith, D. 1. Eyre, the Bishop of Moray, the Arch- 
deacon of Salop, S. Rickards, A. Marray, J. Brewster, J. Ase 
nall, the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Barrett, J. N. Pearsou, ' 
Vowler Short, aud W. H. Vernon, be 
Nhe First, Second, and Third Volumes, uniformly with @ 
above, price ts. id. ‘each. Mouthly Paris, any of which may be 
had separate ly, at Is. each 
A new Part is published ou the ist of each month. , 
London; Johu W. Parker, Saturday Mgazive Office, West 
Strand, 
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yEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CAVENDISH.’ 
In a few days, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
wia 


I T C H. 
W From the AU" TOBIOGRAPHY of a BRITISH NAVAL 
— for James Cochrane and Co, 11, Waterloo-place. 
#,¢ Early orders are requested, the impressions being limited. 
Xo reduction in price, beyond the usual allowance to the Trade, 
will es ever take e place. 


~~ au TAIN’S ANATOMY.—NEW EDITION. 


joa few days will be oo oo 3rd edition, revised and 


LEMENTS of “ANATOMY. For the Use 
of Students. 
By JONES QUAIN, M.D. 
Prof, of Anatomy os Physiology in the University of London. 
e thick volume Bvo. Iss. 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Uni- 
versily Upper Gower-street. 


MR. JAMES’S NEW ROMANC ? be 
This day, in 3 vols, post sve. price 3 

HE LIFE and ADVEN TURES of JOHN 

MARSTON HALL. 

By - Author of ‘ Richelieu,’ &c. 

London: Longn ees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
~ cower published, by the same Author, 

Mary of Burgundy ; ; or, the Revolt of Ghent. 

6d. 


$ vols. post Svo, price Bis. 





This day is published, : tor ‘oolseap & BVO. priee 6. 
SERIES of L LL TERS toa MOTHER 
i upon EDUCATIO 
By the Rev. J. F. DENTAM, M.A. Evening Lecturer of 


Bride’ 
Also, Part XXVIII price 4d. of 
The Christian’s Penny Magazine. 
Vol. |. from June 9 to Dec. 30, peg cloth, 35. 6d. 
Vol. I , Lo 1833, ditto, 5s. 6d.; or any single Parts or Nos. 
ood at and Son, Poppin’ ape tory Fleet-street. 


JENKS'S DEVOTION, IMPROVED BY SIMEON. 

In 12m0., price 4s. 6d. bound, the thirty-fourth edition of 

RAYERS and OFFICES of DEVOTION 

for FAMILIES, and for particular Persons upon most 

Occasions. By Benjamin Jenks, late Rector of Harley in Shrop- 
sire, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Bradford, 

Altered and Improved by the Rev, Charles SIMEON, Fellow 

of King’s College, Cambiidge. 

Printed for Longman & Co; John Richardson; R. Scholev ; 
Baldwin & Cradock; Hatchard and So Seelev & Sons; J. G, 
&F. Rivington ; Hamilton & Co.; J. Duncan; Black & Young; 
Whitaker & Co.; Simpkin & Marshall; J. Hearne; J. Nisbet; 
Houlston «& Son ; and J. Poole. 


Phis « day is published, small 8vo. price 4s. cloth boards, 
DISSERTATION on the REASONA- 
BLENESS of C a {ANITY. 
By whe Rev. Johu WILSON, A.M., Minister of Irvine. 
“This is a work of no ordinary dese ription. The author of it 
jas lighted on a vein of virgin gold, and he bas wroughtit nobly. 
Itis the following out of one of the Most precious books in our 
hanguage—Bishop Butler's * Analogy.’ A more able, dispassionate 
wok, ithas seldom been our happiness to peruse. The style is 
elegant and perspicuous, and remarkably suited to the philoso- 
phic view taken of the most important sabjects that can occupy 
the thoughts of man. We scruple vet to recommend it to the 
hoary Divine ; for there are few Divines whe may not be pro- 
fited by the perusal of it, We would cordially recommend it to 
Parents and other Guardians of the young. [tis well calculated 
to establish those who are already faveuravly disposed; aud 
where the enemy has sown tares, the good that it may do is incal- 
calable.”—Scotlish Guardian. 
Edinburgh : 
London ; 





Printed for Oliver & Boyd; Simpkin & Marshall, 
aud David Robe rtson, Glasgow, 
BRITISH ASSOCIAT ‘ION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
COMPLETE and AUTHORISED RE- 
PORT of the PROCEEDINGS at the MERTING in 
EDINBURGH, is aocian in the EDINBURGH PHILOSO- 
PHICAL Jot RN AL, No. 34, published this day. Price 7s. 6d. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; 
Longman and Co. London, 


Just published, in Svo. price 9s. in boards, 
¥ ACCOUNT of the PRESENT STATE 
ofthe ISLAND of PUERTO RICO; comprising numerous 
origwal Facts aud Documents iliastr ative of the State of Com- 
merce and Agriculiure, aud of the Condition, Moral and Piysical, 
of the various Classes of the Population in that Island, as com. 
pared with the Colonies of other European Powers; demon- 
sirating the Superiority of the Spanish Slave Code ; the great 
Advantages of Free over Slave Labour, &c. &c. 
By Colonel FLINTER, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co, 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LATIN CL 
WITH ENGLISH et ae NOT 


iree vols. price 24s. 
ACITI OPERA, Brorrer’ s T ExT; 
with his nnparateny Ly seonsinted into ENGLISH, 
Elina by A. J. VALPY, Mu: 


2. Cicero's Select a 2 ; Text of Orellius. 





1s. ba. 


Be Cicero.—De Officiis; Text of Heusinger. 
3 it. 6: 

4. ieee, —De Amicitia et de Senectute; 
Text of Ernesti. By E. H. Barker, Trin. Coll., Camb. 5Sthedit. 
ig ere ailerations. 4s. 6d. 

Tacitus. —Germany and Agricola; Bro- 
ol Passow’s Text. By the Same. Ath edit. 58. 6d. 

6. Cesar de Bello Gallico. With Engravings. 
_— 6s. 6d. 

- Grotius de Veritate Christ. Relig. ; with 
all the Notes of Grotiux, Le Clere, and others, trauslated iuto 
English. By H. Southern, Trin. Coil, Camb. 63. 

8. Juvenal and Persius, with Notes on the 


tan of Cicero’s Offices and Virgil. 5s. 6d. 
By Dr. Hickie, 


9, Livy. Books I. to V. 
Master of Hawkshead School. 8s. 67. 

Printed by A. J. Valvy ; and solid by all Booksellers. 
Ask for Valpy’ 's Editions. 





In 1 vol. 12mo. pn Yo in boards, witha oem of the Author, 
‘ortrait, the 12th edit. of 
EM ALE. SCRI PTURE CHARACTERS; 
exemplifying se V srenen, 
*. KING, 
Printed for J. G. and F. ‘Sitamine. St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
— = place, Pail Mall; aud sold vy Hatchard aud Son, 
Picca illy. 


In 12mo, . price 6s. in in boards, th pe Second Volume of 
SPRUE ot on POINTS of DOCTRINE and 
RULES of DUTY, 
By the Rev, R. PARKINSON, M.A, 
Late Lecturer in Pevini at St. Bees’ Colle Rey and now Fellow 
of Christ’s College, Mancheste 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’ Wy, “hurchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pali Mall. Of whom may be had, 
The Second Edition of the First Volume, 
price 6s. 


NEW EDITION OF RENNIE’S SU PPL EMENT 
TO THE PHARMACOP4IAS. 
Just published, in 7. as 12s. ag the 3rd edition, con- 
* lerably enlarg: 
NEW SU PPL EM ENT to the PHAR- 
MAC OPx IAS of LONDON, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, 

and PARIS; forming a complete Dispensatory and Con-pretus ; 
including the new French Medicines and Poisous, in Symp- 
toms, Treatment, and Tests, as well as Herbs, Diugs, ¢ ompounds, 
Veterinary Drugs, with the Pharmacopaia of the Veterinary 
College, Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Paints, Varnishes, | 
similar articles kept iv shops, with their Composition, Imitation, 
Adulteration, and Medical Uses; being a general book of For- 
muhe and Recipes for daily experience in the Laboratory and 


at the Counter. 
By JAMES RENNIE, M.A, 
Professor of Zoology, King’s College, London; Editor of the 
‘Quarterly Jourval of Foreign Medicine,’ &c, 
_London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 





MISS EDGEWORTH. 
Lately published, in isino. price 3s. 6d. half-hound, 
IITLE PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE; 
WARRANTED HARMLESS, viz. 
THE GRINDING ORGAN—DUMB ANDY—THE 
DAME SCHOOL HOLIDAY. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH., 
London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row : 
aud R. Hanter, St. Paul's 
ew editions of the following by Miss Edgeworth : 
The Parent’s Assistant, with fine Plates. 
Complete in 3 vols. 18mo. price 10s. 6d. handsomely half-bd, 
Early Lessons. In 4 vols. 18mo. price 11s. 
half-hound. P : 
Frank. In 5 vols. 18mo. price 9s. half-bd. 
Rosamond. 2 vols. price 5s. half-bound. 
Harry and Lucy. 4 vols. 12mo. 17s. half-bd. 
Moral Tales. 2 vols. superb plates, 10s. 
cloth, elegant. 
Popular Tales. 2vols.ditto, 10s. cloth, elegant. 
Fashionable Tales, and Modern Griselda. 
5 vols. superb Plates, 1/, 5s. cloth, elegant. 
_ Rackrent and Irish Bulls, ditto, 5s. cloth, 
elegant. P 
Belinda. 2 vols. ditto, 10s. 
Patronage. 3 vols. ditto, 15s. 
Leonora, 5s.; Harrington, 5s.; Ormond, 5s. 
The TALES and NOVELS complete in 18 Volumes, exquisitely 
embellished, price 5s. each volume. 


Practical Education. 3 vols. 
16s. 6d. boards. 


MR. BULWER'S NEW ROMANCE, ETC, 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 5, New Rortagten street, 
P 
In o 
LAST *D AYS “of 


‘ublisher in bape age to His M sjesty 
Mure POMPEII, 
Tr y the Author of * Petha 


* Eugene Aram," ‘ Engtand and the English,” &e. 
2. 


12mo. price 





vols. post § 


I T A L ¥3 
With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 
In a Series of Letiers written during a Residence in those 
Countries. 
Now first published. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
** Glowing with genius.”—Gentleman's Mag. 
** Que of the most elegant productions of modern literature.” 
—Quarterly Rev. 1834. 


3. 
AYESHA, THE MAID OF KARS., 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of * Zolrab,” ‘ Hajji Baba,’ Xe. 3 vols, 
“A more animated and exciting story could hardly be con- 
ceived.”—Quarterly Review, 


4. 
ry “~ with Maps and rT 
A 


DISC 0 V ERLES L ® 
By ba Rev. F. « ARUNDELL, 
British C ahhtag al Smyrna, 
“Volumes of greai interest, which will be eladly received by 
the classical and religious — Morning Herald, 


MINOR; 


2 vols. 8vo. with P 
WANDERINGS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 
BATAVIA, PEDIR COAST, SINGAPORE, AND CHINA, 


BEING TRE 
JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST 

In those Countries during 1832, 1833, vd "oe 
3y GEORGE BE NNET TT, Esq. F.LS. 


RA N C E: 
CIAL, LITERARY, aud POLITICAL, 
By HENRY i “BULWER, > M.P. 2 vols, post 8vo. 


2 vols, post ove with Plates, 
THE ANGER IN SSE LA Bs 
AN ENGLISHMAN’S RAMB 
THrovcn CONNAUGHT AND MUNSTER, 
During the Summer of 1643. 





In 2 vols, 8vo, price 18s. in boards, the 5th edition, of 
CRITICAL and PRACTICAL ELU- 
CIDATION of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, and 
Administration of the Sacraments, and other Kites aud Ceremo- 
nies of the Church, according to the Use of the United Church 
of England and Irelan dl. 
By the late J, SHEPHERD, M.A, Minister of Pattivwick , Essex. 
Printed for J. G.and F. _ Kivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
eterine-plare, Pall Mal +e 
. price = in boards, the 18th edit. of — 
AM iL. Y WORSHIP; a Course of Morning 
and Evening Prayers for every Dav in the Month. To 
which is pretixed, a Discourse on ge Prayer. 
By the late Rev. JAMES BRAN, M.A, 
One of the Librarians of the British Mu-eums, and Assistant 
Miuister of Welbeck C bapel. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, Pail Mali. 
Of whom’ may be had, by the same Author, 

Parochial Instruction; or, Sermons delivered 
from the Pulpit, at diverent times, in the course of Thirty Years. 
2ud edit. sSvo. 10s. 

This day is eettiched, - 12mo. price 7s. 6c. in Senees (RD a 
Map of Ireland), the Fourth Volume o 
HIST ORY of ENGLAND, in ‘whic ch it 
i Fd intended to consider Men and Events on Christian 
*rincl - les. 
By a CLERGYMAN of the C ~ CH of ENGLAND, 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, S pephe - crraaies and 
Waterioo-place, Pall Mall. Of whou a be 

The First, Second, and Third 
price 14. in boards; or any single Number at 6d. 

DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA, 

Iu Monthly Volumes, small 8vo, 6s, each in cloth. 
Published Oct. 1, forminz Vol. 59 of the above, 
RELIMINARY DISCOURSE on 
STUDY of NATURAL HISTORY. 
By W4l. SWAINSON, Esq. 

Pub. Sept. 1, Europe during the Middle Ages, 

(4 vols.) Vol, [V. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 
Published under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diflusion of Useful Knowledge 
By Baldwin and Cradock, Pate rnoster-row 
In a handsome thick 8vo. = coompanied hy an * Analytical 
Table of Contents, a C Table of Eminent Men, 
and of the Princ way Coauetie} also a copious Index. Price 
13s. 6d. canvas boards, 
HISTORY of the CHURCH, from the 
Earliest Ages to the Reformation. 
By the Rev. GEORGE WADDINGTON, A.M, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Prebendary of Chichester. 

The History of Spain and Portugal, from 
B.C. 1000 to a.p. 1814, with a copious Index, Chronological 
Tavle, &c. Twelve Numbers in | vol. 8v0. price 7s, 

Natural Philosophy, Vol. I. containing the 
Preliminary Treatise, Hydraulics. Hydrostatics, Heat, Mechanics, 
Optics, Polarization of Light, Glossary, and Index. Fitteen 
Numbers, 8vo, price 8s x ee 

Natural Philosophy, Vol. IL. containing 
Popular tutroduction to Natural Philosephy, Newtou’s Optics, 
Optical Last rots, Thermometer and Pyrometer, Electricity, 
Galvanism, M netism, Electro-Maguetism, Glossary, and ludex. 
Nineteen Nambers, svo. price 10s. 6d. A 

Geometry, Plane, Solid, and Spherical. 5s. 

History of Greece, price 5s. 

Select Biographies. Eighteen 
8vo, price 10s. 

Commerce, by M‘Culloch. 
price 2s. 6d. 

Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, and Elec- 
tro-Magnetism, by Dr. Roget. Eleven Nambers, 8vo, 6. 6d. 

«* The above Works are neatiy dove up in cioth, and 
lettered. c 

Maps. Nos. 1 to 51, price 1s. each number. 
The Same coloured, 1s, 6d. each. 

*,.* A number is "published about once a month. Sets may be 
had‘ with or without the Plaus of Citie 

Portfolios for the Maps, price 78. 

Six Maps of the Stars, price 3s. The S 
coloured, 6s. . " 

Six Maps of the World, price 3s. 
coloured, 4s. 6d. 

Twelve Maps in Outline, in Two N 
price 2s. each, e . 3 

The Horse, with a Practical Treatise on 
Draught. In Fifteen Numbers, 8vo. bound in cloth and lettered, 
price 8s. 6d. A = : 

British Cattle. Complete in Nineteen Num- 
bers, bound in cloth and lettered, price 10s, oul. 

British Husbandry. Complete in Seventeen 
Numbers, bound in cloth and lettered, price 9s, 6d. 

A Treatise on Planting both Timber 
Ornamental Trees. 8vo. price 3s. cloth boards, é 

The Mountain Shepherd’s Mayual, price 6d. 


Reports of the Cultivation of Select Farms 
in Englond and Seotland, Five Numbers, price 6d. each, 
** The last numer published of thet ae of Useful Know- 
ledge is No. 171, ALGEBRAICAL GEOMETRY, Part IV. 


LOBE INSU RAN CE COMPAN 
LIFE, and ANNUITIES 
PALL Ms wee “and CORN HILL. Established 1803. 
Capital, _— ILLION STERLING, the WHOLE PAID UP 
and INVESTE De ‘on , to the assured an immediate 
available fund for un payment of the most extensive losses, 
without any liability of partnership, 
Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life ty ce, &c. may be 
had of the Company’s Agents, and at the Otic sin London. 
Farming Stock being now exempt from Annual and Siamp 
Daty, may be insured generally, im one sum, at 2s, per cent., at 
this Ottive 
Insuranc es due at Michaelmas must be paid on or before the 
14th October. JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary, 
Loudon, Sept. 24, 1834. 


Volumes, 


the 


Numbers, 


Four Numbers, 


Same 
Ditto, 


vumbers, 


and 





THE ATHENAUM. 





DR. HENRY’S CHEMISTRY. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. with 10 Copperplates and numerous Wood- 


cuts, price il. 14s. = 
HE ELEMENTS of EXPERIMENTAL 
CHEMISTRY, 
By WILLIAM HENRY, M.D. F.R.S, &c. 
The 11th edition, comprehending all the recent Discoveries, 
London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 





BINGLEY’S USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 

Sth edition, in 3 vols, 12me. with numerous Plates of Quadrupeds, 
Kirds, Reptiles, Fishes, Minerals, &c. corrected aud much im- 
proved, price 185. boards, 

SEFUL KNOWLEDGE; or, a Familiar 
Account of the various Productions of Nature, Minerals, 

Vegetables, aud Avimals, which are chiefly employed for the use 

of Man. Ilustrated with numerous figures, aud intended as a 

work both of instruction and reference. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM BINGLEY, A.M. F.L.S. late of Peter- 

house, Cambridge, aud Author of ‘ Animal Biography.’ 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock ; J. G. and F. Rivington ; 

Darton and Harvey; J. Booker; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkia 

and Marshall; and Holdsworth and Ball. 





M. ARAGO ON COMETS. 
In a neat pocket volume, price 4s. cloth, with a Representation 

of the Orbit of the Comet of 1832, : 

CIENTIFIC NOTICES of COMETS in 
KJ GENERAL, and in Particalar of the COMET of 1832, 
whose revolution is of six years and three quarters’ duration. 
Trauslated from the French of M, ARAGO, 
By Colonel CHARLES GOLD, C.B. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 





ROBINSON CRUSOE, WITH W. HARVEY'S 
EMBELLISH MENTS, 

Lately published, a new edition, complete in 1 vol. 12mo. bean- 
tifully printed by Whittingham, and ornamented with 49 very 
superior Woodcuts, from Drawings by W. Harvey, price 86. 
handsomely bound, 

| ‘HE LIFE and SURPRISING ADVEN.- 

TURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE, of York, Mariner, with 

a Biographical Account of Daniel Detoe, written expressly for 

this edition, 

This impression has been carefully printed from the most au- 
thentic and correct editions of this fascinating work. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
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MILL’S BRITISH INDIA, ETC, 


HE HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA 
ae By JAMES MILL, Esq. 4 
i ion, corrected. In 6 vols. Svo. price 31. 125, boards. 
” London : Baldwin and Cradock. - 
By whom are published, by the same Author, 
Elements of Political Economy. 3rd edition 
in 8vo, 8s. boards, 
An Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind. In 2 vols. 8yo. price 16s, boards, 
DR. ADAM CLARKE’S BIBLE, VOL. Iv. 
In imperial 8vo. price 20s., and in 4to. price 30s. in cloth bis, 
R. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY 
on the SCRIPTURES, Volume the Fourth, (the First of 
= Old Testament,) containing Genesis to Deuteronomy iy. 
clusive, 

Also, now ready, new edition of Part I. in imp. gvo. 2s, and 
in 4to, 35.; to be published every fortnight, until completed in 
Sixty Parts. 
am — 3 evineeh, by mpage = the Esecutors, for Thomas 

‘egg and Son, Cheapside; and sold by eve th 
in the United Kingdom. F ae 
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London: J. Hotmrs, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published tg’ Fae: nan at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRaNcts; and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders,—Agents ; for ScoTLanD, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for IRELAND, W, F. Wakeman, Dublin; for the Contin&nt, M. Baudry,9, Rue du Coq-St,-Honore, Paris. 





